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CHAPTER XVII. 


What would you have that Jike—nor peace nor war ? 
He that depends upon your favour swims with tins 


o! 

And hews down oaks with rushes ? 

With every minute you do change a mind. 

“EsTELuLe, my child, are we to have no quict, no 
peace, even for a brief interval ?’”’ asked Lady Claud, 
sadly, as her daughter carelessly tossed over to her 
some letters that had been brought in with their 
coffee, a sort of evening rehearsal of the usual morn- 
ing excitement on the delivery of the post bag. “I 
did think when we came down to the ‘ Towers’ you 
would be thankful for some repose after the season’s 
gay whirl; then, too, when we recall our Pauline’s 
love for this place and its associations with her, poor 
girl, it seems almost cruel, inhuman to fill it at once 
with strangers.” 

“ Well, mamma, it is so impossible to reason with 
you that I scarcely think it worth while to get up 
any argument about the matter,” said the young 
countess, carelessly. “ But, once for all, it might be 
as well for you to remember that by the kind provi- 
sions of my uncle’s will the heiress of Mont Sorell is 
of age at eighteen, therefore Iam undisputed mis- 

here, and——” 

“TI know, I know, Estelle; but surely a mother 
may be permitted to advise, and a woman may well 
counsel some sympathy and decorum where one so 
young and lovable and lovely as aweet Pauline is 
concerned, And, for your own sake, Estelle, I would 
advise you to pause in this restless, heartless round 
of excitement.” 

“Upon my word, mamma, I do believe yon cared 
more for that impostor than for me, your own 
daughter,” exclaimed Lady Mont Sorell, angrily. 

‘I think I have been quite injured enough by being 
kept out of my rights for all these years, without 
wasting even an hour in pitying such a low-born in- 
trader on our companionship, Pshaw! it makes me 





[AT A DISADVANTAGE. ] 


quite ill to think I have been brought up with that 
horrible man’s child, and I only’ wish I could forget 
her altogether. You must have been very stupid not 
to have se ery something, mamma, when the 
fraud took place.” 

“ You forget, Estelle, the fact that your own birth 
happened almost at the same time as that of the 
supposed child of the countess. I can see it all now, 
poor thing. A thousand little circumstances recur 
to my mind which are now explained. But who 
could even dream of such a miserable deception 
being practised by one so gentle and high born? 
She must have been sorely tried and tempted before 
she ventured on so desperate a game. But,’’ conti- 
nued Lady Claud, as her daughter’s impatient ges- 
ture warned her from the dangerous subject, ‘* that 
is not to the point now, Estelle. Are all these people 
really to arrive to-morrow? We have been here only 
a week, and———” 

“ And it has appeared to me at least a month,” in- 
terrupted the girl. ‘‘ Iam wearied to death now that 
the first excitement of taking possession is over, so 
I hastened the invitations as much as possible, and 
sent Torrens down to Padstow for the afternoon 
letters on purpose to know the result. Lord Hart- 
ford will arrive to-morrow, and the duke and duchess 
will follow ina day or two, while the others will 
straggle in I suppose by degrees during the week.” 

** And Quentin Oliphant—when is he coming?” 
asked Lady Cland, in a constrained voice. “I am 
astonished that he can bring himself to visit the 
place at all so soon after the past.” 

* Only that, unfortunately for your theory of your 
puragon’s attractions, I do not believe he ever cared 
for Pauline one bit, except for her supposed rank 
and wealth,” retorted the young countess, scorn- 
fully. ‘ Indeed I know it, for he was at my feet all 
the time, but I did not choose to bestow a look on an 
engaged man, and now it is quite doubtful what I 
shall do in the matter, though there are some advan- 
tages in accepting him that could not apply to Lord 
Hartford.” 

“Lord Hartford! Do you mean that he has pro- 
posed to you, Estelle ?’”’ asked Lady Claud, in asto- 
nishment, “At least I should have expected the 





panty Coenen of a reference to myself be- 
‘ore—— 

“ Do not excite yourself, mamma ; he has not made 
a formal offer yet, but of course it rests with my- 
self to receive the actual declaration when I choose. 
Only be so good as not to bring Pauline’s story for- 
ward while he and his relatives are here, or they 
might perhaps consider the scandal of such a low- 
born impostor having borne my name so long to be 
@ serious objection. Good-night, mamma; I am 
tired, and shall finish my letters while Louise is un- 
dressing me.”’ 

Languidly touching her mother’s brow with her 
lips, she left the room. 

Poor Jiady Claud clasped her hands in softened 
but tearful anguish as the door closed behind her 
imperious child. 

* Pauline, poor, injured innocent! Surely the Al. 
mighty and Omniscient will watch over thee and 
reward thy patient sufferings; and I, powerless, 
weak that [ am, have naught but prayers and love 
to offer to Him who alone canst help thee ; for, alas, 
the hideous tale is but too true, I was worse than 
blind not to suspect that unhappy and guilty one 
who brought this misery on the innocent, and now I 
too suffer for my criminal apathy, though I would 
willingly give up my life for that young and spot- 
less child.” 

Meanwhile Estelle hurried with a feverish haste 
to her own apartments, and, when once safely en- 
sconced in the seclusion of her dressing-room, spite 
of her pleaded fatigue, failed to summon her atten- 
dant to her night toilet, but abruptly cast herself in 
a chair and impatiently threw the letters in her 
grasp ona table near her—all but one, which she 
selected from the rest and held it anxiously and 
curiously up to the lamp that burned with full, soft 
light beside her. 

It was strange how she turned it from side to side 
and gazed at the writing and the seal and the very 
shape of the commpe ere she opened the enclosure. 
Strange that she, like so many others, should tanta- 
lize curiosity by striving to decide on a point which 
the slightest movement could determine beyond come 
troversy. . 
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In Estelle’s case there might be deeper reasons 
for the investigation than mere wayward caprice or 
fancy for riddle guessing. In truth, the fast-paling 
cheeks and opening eyes as she examined the mis- 
give did seem to indicate a real terror that shrank 
from its realization by undoubted proof, and when 
at jast she desperately placed her finger on the seal 
and broke its safeguard to the secret there was a 
defiant yet anxious look in her dark features that 

ight have betokened the sufferer under an inevit- 
able and dreaded operation. At-least such was the 
impression of a keen, penetrating pair of eyes that 
were fixed on her with a gaze of which she was quite 
unconscious, though they had a mesmeric fixedness 
in their earnest questioning that might well have 
drawn the innermost secrets of their object’s very 
heart to their own keeping. 

Still, in blissful ignorance of such 
girl deliberately continued’ her 
missive. 
folded its doubled pages, and began to readi 

It was a curious. combination of expressions that 
flitted over her face as she-took in the ner of 
the words that dazzled her Sa ng ‘hey 
were written in a.manly, graphic handj that needed 
little pains to decipher its characters, but Estelle 
dwelt on each syllable as: if. it had) been the very 
verdict of her fate: 

Her eyes were opened) with a scared lookin their 
brightness which at once'spoke of the alarm and the 
defiant contempt the tidings excited in hermind. 

“Good Heaven!’’ she murmured, at last; “Tr 


inquisition, the 
ination of her 


years since. What am I te do?” 

Starting up, she pacedthe room with hurvied'and} 
irregular steps. As she took the rapid tarmlereyes: 
at length rested on the tall, thin figure off Ruth 
Lovett, ensconced in an easy-chair deep in a‘reeess 
of the apartment. 

** What does this mean?” she exelaimed, with 
hauteur. “Iam my privacy 
thus intrudedon. Be so good as-to-leave the room, 
and, another time, wait till youaresummmoned to my 


apartments. 
Crampling up the letter.so as-to thrust it in Her 


bosons, she stood defiantly regarding her;compasion\|: 


with a gesture that. asplainly as word#pointediout 
the door as the intended ‘proper mode: off exit: 

“You have a short: memory, Lady: Mont:Sorell;’* 
said Ruth, sharply. “* [t+ ig- not-se\very/longisince| 
yon gues —— inp weeny “hain oh 

access to your presence; amdjif youareavise; 

wz will not deny me‘equal right:to your. confidente:. 

hat is it that. disquiets: you inthat brief: lester? 
Perhaps I can help you in-your perplexity.” 

“ This insolenceis intolerable!” exelaimed Estelle, 
vehemently. ‘Be so good as to obey: my orders, 
Mrs. Lovett, and leave me at once, without imperti- 
nent meddling, that may end in your being desired 
to quit the house as well as my apartments.” 

“T should decidedly advise you not to even think 
of such madness, fair countess,” returned Ruth, 
coal, though it was plain she only restrained her- 
self by a strong effort from a tempest of indigna- 
tion ; “* because I certainly do not intend to be sepa- 
rated from you; and where I am I think it most pro- 
bable you will be found yourself.” 

“Insolent, ignorant upstart! do you suppose 
such language can be borne by one so infinitely 
above you in station ?’’ exclaimed Estelle, flushing 
crimson. “ Let it be understood once for all, Ruth 
Lovett, that any claim you may have on me. is more 
than repaid by the crime to which you were acces- 
sory at my birth. I have had eighteen years of in- 
jastice from the fraud, and the reward that has been 
paid you for your timely contrition is far more 

you deserve. Let me hear no more of such 
conduct if you wish to remain in my household.” 

Aconvulsion of passions passed over the woman’s 
face as Estelle spoke. And among their conflicting 
elements the most powerful, and perhaps the least 
easily comprehended, was a kind of outraged, in- 
censed contempt that appeared ill suited to their 
relative positions. 

“It is easier for me to understand you than for 
you to know how to deal with me, young lady,” she 
said, drawing up her tall form with an air of dignity. 
“But at least you can interpret plain language, I 

resume, and I tell you again it might be awkward 

or me to go where you would not wish to accom- 
pany me, and equally undesirable for you to offend 
me past my patience.” 

“Ruth Lovett,” exclaimed the countess, firmly, 
“have you sworn falsely ? are yon and your proofs 
of Pauline’s real birth perjured and treacherous ? 
Nay, | will be answered,” she added, her eyes flash- 
ing at the cool smile that seemed to defy her im- 
petuous questioning. “ I will not be made a slave in 
my own house. At any cost I demand the truth,” 

“I do not think worse of you for your spirit, my 
lady,” replied Ruth, with an access of humility 
equally perplexing with her ungovernable imperious- 
ness a few moments before. ‘‘ You need not feel the 
slightest apprehension as to the truth either of my 
assertion or the proofs I brought of its credibility. 


She drew it quietly from: its resess, un |» 


snatehing the coneealed | 


o 
‘have'reused themselves from their sound sluinbers; 





Pauline is no more the daughter of Ethel, Countess 
of Mont Sorell, than I am, and that lady purehased 
the supposed heiress at the price the paper she 
signed specified. Now are you satisfied ¢” 

“Then why do you dare to threaten and assume 
such insolent control over me ?” asked Estelle, donbt- 
ingly. 

re h, loveis tyrannical, they say, and gives strange 
proofs of its existence sometimes. I would sooner 
offend an enemy than slight a friend any day for 
my own part. And I have a nature that was never 
daunted when I dare either to serve or to punish 
those whom I once loved. Maybe there are others 
like me, my lady, and if so I wouldn’t offend them 
if [ were in your place.” 

Estelle fancied that the woman’s dark eyes were 
fixed on the spot where she had secreted the paper 
just received by her, anda shuddering apprehension 
for which'she chided her own weakness ran through 

veins. 


“Well, perhaps I’ spoke too hastily,” she said, 
more gently. ‘ But I could not submit to have my 
privacy intruded om by my own mother if she were 
to attempt such. a, freedom, Beso good as torre 
member that, Ruth, and: I y we shall not 
have more of these’ scenes. Now leave me; I 
wishaebyalsneetirend my letters in peace.” 

‘Yes, but-they-may not bring you peace,”’ replied 
ne significantig,. ‘However, as you say, we 

) understand’ each other better in time, and 
yet have réeourse to me-in your need, 


Food: j my lady-countess: I suppose when your 
thought he was dead, or had forgotten everythingy 


ay folkigarvive you: won't; have: much. leisure for’ 
Jot torgeae sealer lse.”* 
With this parting: shot Ruth made a ptofound 
| courtesy and retited, . 
8 


loeked:the door behind her, then, 
t etter. 


from j she 


once-again perused ity and with au impatient-vehe- 
nrence tore iinto minute fragments: that searcely. 
bore one word‘om eac ; thus se ‘ 


Then, throwing, herself: into» a large chair, sles 
rounding ob- 


closed her eyes, as if toalatvout-alll sur 


--__—_—~ 
CHUAP THR LVOTT. 
, science still begnaw thy soul}. 
Thy. frieads suspect fortraitors-while thoudiy’st;, 
Fan vats 1. Upewongs for thy dearest f 
love delight that treacherous hear 


On the sesond nay Beg scene narrated in: 
thie last-chapter:stelle, Lady Ment)Sorell, emerged‘ 
from-her statelyrman 

‘would hardly be supposed to* 


indeed the light of the August morning’ sun’ was~ 
scarcely full on the more shadéd part-of her own do- 
main, and when she at last entered the darker pre- 
cincts of a thick wood the paths seemed obscure and 
objects indistinct to her vision after the more bril- 
liant lustre of the crimson and golden rays in the 
horizon. 

Still she had known the spot from childhood, and 
she hurried on with far other subjects for fear than 
the dim light or perplexed paths till she came to 
an opening where several paths diverged in different 
directions, 

There she paused and cautiously looked: round, 
her tall figure trembling till the surrounding boughs 
and: leaves shivered with the vibration, and her 
cheeks whiter than could have been supposed pos- 
sible for their warm brunette hue, 

Bat a tide of apprehensive bounding blood rushed 
to their surface once again as she fancied she 
caught the sound of a footstep approaching through 
the rustling leaves, and she strained her eyes to 
catch the first glimpse of the newcomer, even while 
drawing back within the-shelter of the bushes to 
protect herself from observation. 

In a few seconds, however, her doubts: were re- 
solved. ‘The individual who approached:came full 
in view, and she hastily went forward to meet him 
with what seemed a forced assumption of: dignified 
calinness. 

He was a strikingly handsome but bronzed young 
fellow who came towards her—scarcely more than 
twenty-three or four, to judge from his lithe frame 
and smooth cheeks, albeit exposure to the elements 
had destroyed the freshness of early youth. 

He started back as his gaze fell on Lady Mont 
Sorell’s beautiful form. 

* Estelle, is it possible ?”” he exclaimed. “ Yes, I 
see the same features, the same expression,” he 
continued, “ but as matured, as improved as——” 

“As my position, Mr. Fitzwarren,” she inter- 
rupted, proudly. “I presume you are scarcely 
aware of the change in my prospects and station, 
judging from the address of the note. you were im- 
prudent enough to send to me.” 

* No; bat I have heard of it since, and ought to be 
the most jubilant at the tidings, lovely countess,” 
he said, taking her hand and striving to draw her 
closer to him. “I for one have no objection to be- 
ing an earl consort, with no end of money to back 
up the station.” 


exis 


jeerand ubandoned, herself) to deep and anxious. ' 


ion at an hour-whita even-herd 


Estelle biti her lips to restrain herfirst impulso 
as she replied: 

“This is very amusing badinage, I doubt not, Mr, 
Fitzwarren; and I daresay I deserve it for my 
girlish folly. But, of course, you are not in earnest 
for a moment in your jest: You must see that all 
is at an end between us—at least, of the very slight 
tie that ever did exist,” she added, quickly. 

* Pardon me if I dissent from you,” heanswered, 
in the same careless tone he had from the first 
assumed. “ But before we enter upon the subject we 
had better find a seat of some kind, You will be 
ome and chilled if you stand on these damp 

eaves,” 

He coolly drew her hand within his arm, and led 
her toa piace which his —_ eye had detected, 
where @ felled tree and a loosened bough afforded 

th a resting-place and a footstool. 

“ Now'then,’”’ he resumed, “ wo can speak more 
atease. And first as to your hint that there was 
a Very. to bi between us, fair Estelle. 
I think I have: abundant: to the contrary— 
portrait, a locket. with your hair, letters in 
your own handwriting, anda-broken half of a ring 
show awlewardly for a young lady when she wishes 

an old engagement.” 


tiently “a” more schools SogitTs fiiation before I 
. mere : on before 
knew what I meant myself. You have not the 
L m, and I came 
‘courteous considera- 

kindly. remembrance of 
‘our a 


~g ~s0 childish when, you were over six- 
teen, andI more than of age when we formed the 
friendship,” hesaid, meaningly. “And,;though your 
station is in some measure you must. 
always have known that such a contingency might 
oecur, Lady. Mont Sorell, and that only one- life 
you-and your family possessions.” 
ee was _ — week in — 
way. - OOCMBY: My: ughits,” she exclaimed, 
‘Tt-was-very amusing: for-us both 


then, butisgeme-perfeotiy: abeurd on looking back 


i 


tion for our felix 
childish 





member; so inferior to your 
sown, if aetual- ranks: ads wealth. are th 
yours: “Tr from an aucient- if? untitled race, 
and they do not adespicable position in the 

.| border + are settled: You will 
: by> sengagement to 
ra a al i yelease you from it 
“T. ackuowledge-none,;”’ shie- exclaimed, passion- 
ately; snatching; away the hand he held in his. 


‘And’ no‘winat beimg would attach the slightest 
importaaeeto such absurd-trifling as a mere school- 
girl’s flirtation. If I can do anything to serve you, 
Mr. Fitzwarren, if I can assist you with money, or 
any interest at my command I can perhaps exert on 
your behalf, depend on it you may. count upon my 
very best services for the sake of those old-time 
episodes. ButI insist on your at once desisting 
from the tone you have adopted this morning, or 
ever attempting to renew our intercourse in private 
or public.” 

He listened quietly to her, then answered, in’ as 
measured a tone as if nothing but an ordinary cessa- 
tion of indifferent and casual friendship was under 
consideration : 

“Then you really mean to cut the connection, 
and send me adrift ; is that it, in plain English, my 
lady of Mont Sorell ?” 

“That is a harsh way of putting it, Mr. Fitz- 
warren, but I confess it expresses what is a painfal 
necessity for me to carry out,” she returned, with 
an air of evident relief. ‘ You see that it cannot 
be avoided, and I am sure I shall always. feel 
iuterested in your welfare and happiness,’ she 
added, gaining a. sort of condescending patronage 
in her tone as she pursued her suppo: advantage 
over her cool and observant companion. 

Walter Fitzwarren’s face might indeed have 
excited some suspicion had she been less engrossed 
with the one object of the interview, less intoxicated 
with the certainty of her own haughty superiority. 

There was @ cold gleam of triumph in his eyes, 
and a repressed smile on his lips, as he again. took 
her hand and held it firmly in his,as if to prevent 
the meditated departure which her gesture be- 
tokened. 

“Lady Mont Sorell, I have always heard that 
years weaken the memory, but I should scarcely 
have thought that sucha decay could begin before 
twenty,” he resumed, with a sarcastic emphasis 
that brought a red spot to her cheeks, “‘ But yours 
must indeed be failing fast.” 

It was nearly the same charge that Ruth Lovett 
had made against her, and there was something omi- 
nous in the repetition. But she kept up her proud 
spirit bravely. 

“IT shall certainly forget the promise I just made 





if you insult me farther,’’ she’ said; coldly, striving 


to withdraw her hand. ‘“ Be se good as to liberate 
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me, sit. Itis time I should return to the castle, and 
I have no'more'to say that can detain me here.” 

“ButI have, Estelle,” he said; fiercely. “Aro 
you in earnestyor.is this mere bravado, orignorance? 
Is it.possible ‘tat you have forgotten’ this; or do 
not comprehend the rights it meé when I choose 
s enforce thent?: ee fi h gitt, _ hereand 

earn — trite posi ur’ 0 e@ course, 
where I am eonberned.” ® . , 

He held up: ‘small volume which’ le took from 
his poulert fee J the gg oo Mee ba dis- 
engage , ing’ closel 
clasped with-the othe a ros: pre tit new 
ful then.’ The whitening” cheeks, parted’ lips, and 
fixed'eyes, spoke of too complete a catalepsy of the 
systeut to allow of any straggie-to escape. 

Even the indignant, outraged loverfelt a relenting 
pity ab‘the ime-emotion, she betrayed, though 
no change of purpose crossed hig brain. 

“Come,” he said, “ do not look'like that; Estelle, 
I see now that it was not all brn titer be could not 
have put on that-astonishment I candidly acknow- 
ledge; but'still itis unaccountable to me how you 
could haye forgotten it.’” 

“It is false—false—forged- IT never’ did it,” 


shit ga ! nately, as the chilled’ blood’ once 
more ti none her'veins. 

His grasp ightened till a slight cry of pain 
escap er. > : 

“One'word more of that kind; Estélle, and yon 
are ruined, so‘far as P yore hopes of escape from me 
and my claitus gos youdire to deny what, you 
in you? heart titugt know to be teueT swear to you 
that I will no quarter, grant ‘no, delay; but 
that you be sed to the ‘whola world—at 
least, your world ae eee and ‘your haughty 
ambition hted for Your only hope is in’ 
humility andin my mercy,” he'added as she cowered 
down acrushed and guilty thing undér his stern 


gaze. 

“Walter, Walter, do not’ be’ go cruel, Remerh- 
ber how’ young T was, and that you were the tempter. 
I will do all T can’ except——” 

ie Aokyo wats the truth, and‘act on your solemn 

pledges,” he said; sternly, ‘As to the age which 
you plead, there Have been wives.as young as 
that, Estelle, and: you were beyond your years in 
body aud in mitid when onr acquaintance, began. 
No, I allow nothing on that plea, and I only grant 
you a respite on my own terms Témember! 
_ “And those, what ate they?” slie faltered, catch- 
ing at any glimpse of hope. Walter, I. will give 
you anything, any amount in reason for that book. 
You shall be rich, have all you cam desire, only free 
me from this, détestable, hateful chaim,’? she con- 
tinued, passionately. 

“« Money vi bee needed, but it certainly will not 
purchase this book,” he said, calmly. “I donot see 
pe! pocemee of . ar with untold re 
sho given up fora, compensation. Bu 
to speak-truth, I have some little arrangements of my 
own to carry out: that: may take time ia. their. com- 
pletion, and I wilkletrthe chain:as:you-call it loose: 
till. I have fully. decided: on «my: own: plans and 
wishes. Now:to the point, as youxseem so restless, 
fair countess,” he added.as meee ieetasnnne 
in his grasp, “In: the first place, Icshall want a4 
cheqne for:five hundred down, and your promise to 
honour any draft with which Inmay find itnecessary: 
to supplement the votefrom my fair queen.” 

A grim smileaceompanied the jest: as: he:spoke.. 

“ Next,’ he veontimued, ‘I shinld require’ your! 
engagement not: to attempt am alliance with any 
of your gay. suitors:.till:1 give you'my:permission: 
aud free you from:your to myself: And; lastly, 
you will hold self in i to: meet meat: 
any time and e I may appoiut, or penalties. will 
accrue. that: 1 need ‘not. recount to you now that 
your dulledisenses have been refreshed-by the:littie.. 
shock yousustained just ow.” 

Estelle’s: lips quivered: with: miigled rage, foar, 
and shame, that-made every limb: tremble and her 
blood turn cold and heavy in its course: 

She felt the pressure of that iron hand, she knew 
hat too peg ane 5 Sonera he os — - 

er every @ happimess; r) jonged: 
spurn himfrom her, to rid eoseib at cap cost of that 
frightful spectre on her path. 

“ Only free meat-oneey-and Iwill give you: thou- 
sands instead of hundreds,” she exclaimed, eagerly: 
“There shall be nothing gradged: that can advance 
your interests, seourd your comfort and luxuries of 
your will, But if. you drive me to despair [ will. 
brave you even now, and leave you in penory and 
obscurity to strugglé.as you'oan.” 


“That-remairis tobe seen, mylady courtéss,” le | sake 


returned, mockingly.- ‘I tell you: that you: cannot 
eseape. I made all sure before I began my game, 
and am not-likely to'play a false-movey Onee for 
all, do you agree to my terms ?”’ 

The girl. hesitated; but the: very minutes: were 
Worth gold now: She could hear the sheep bell, the 
call of the fishermen-as-they-landed their prey on 
the shore, the sun’s rays poured down with fast-in- 





might be remarked. She gaye one sharp, question- 
ing glance at the stern but handsome features of 
her sailor lover ; but there was no shadow of hopé 
to be read ‘in their fixed rigidity. Time—to gain 
time—was her only chance, then trust'to its chances 
and its-‘nse. tii 
“T will—I will;”-she-said; hurriedly: “But you 
will not annoy me again-till——”’ .. 
“Not till it is necessary, Lady Mont Sorell. It is 
of course a pleasure to me to tenew our agreeable 
impercourse, but I will defer it’ for a season, and live 
on hope, However, I must trouble you to bring’me 
the cheque in-question; as I do not care to trust’ to 
the post; and'my residence is uncertain, Will’ you 
be here’to-morrow at this'time ?”” 
__ “No, no, not to-morrow. It would risk*too nmuch 
if-I should be-watohed or observed; -bat the day 
after I will: try to manage it for a few moments, 
not Agreed,” he ox he 
$ »” he said; bonding over her, and ‘press- 
ing-his daring lips:to hers, ‘ Just one kiss -for-old- 
times’ ej; Eatolle, he-added‘as-she sprang from’ 
him. “ You'were not alwaye-so coy; bat I' suppose): 
a3 you say; time: and age make a difference: Aw 
revoir, fair—what shall: 1 say~—’ 
But, ere -his sentence: was finished; she -had- fled’ 
with the speed of a gazellealong the path, and he 


ee over the'.terror: and misery: he had-in-: 
8pt 


And ‘the young nt hed ‘her: own atately: 
home, unobserved as she believed; ‘though there: 
were windorrs from which the shutters: had already 
been drawn and-rooms in. whieh the. tenants hatl-~ 
like herself--early:risen: from their repose. é 

Estelie Do Veseivstartedsat:the reflection: of i her 
own, white featazes. when.she passed her mirror,, 
but even at that ageshe was: no! novice:in the arta 





the light had: returmed sto her eyes:amd: the Jife hadi 
been restened to: her:eolourless-cheeks:: 





CHAPTER XI, 
T recognized the,nameless agony, 
The terror, atid the tremor, and the pain 
Tint oft-before had filled und hantted ‘me; * ‘ 
And ‘now -returued with-thredfold strength: 
agin. ¥ 
“ Jomas)ol@ chutn; is: if‘ tru?” asked Nicholas 
Lovett as ‘Dijwesentered the room: almost simul- 
taneously: with’Pautine’s hasty flights 
“ What’strue? —what/do you mean?” returned the 
younger man, flervely. ‘* Do you:suppose I-read rid- 
dies} man? andl’m in no: humour f6r-ehafl) that’s 


more, Nieholas Lovett,” ‘ ‘ 
There was a haggard:gloom on his: features: that: 
showed Lovett‘thero was di ‘in trifling with the: 


morbid temper of his wayward comrade; ‘and, to'say: 
truth; had Jonas-beon less: pre-engrossed:. he-might 
himeelf-have- suspected the sincerity of the coarse: 
smile and jocose slap of the knee that accompanied: 
his hostls query. 

“ Wiell, it what: L heard is: really-the, case: you've 
no right te look glum, Jo,’’ returned Lovett...‘ They 
say,”’ he added, in.a lower tone,“ that. your. uncle's 
dead ;:if  s0\ there'll, be: a.jolly picking: for you,. 
my boy.) My silly wenuhmeedn’t tarn: up :her:nose 
then; though she has been spoilt with: all the) fine 
clothes.and'flummery:she:was useditos: ‘Youll have 
a decent home to give her and: her old! father, eh, 
Jonas ?”” i 

Butithe triumph did not appear. reciprocal. 

“Dead!” repeatedthe younger man, hoarsely 
“dead! Mercifal Heaven,have:L killed him?’ 

“ It’s rather an.awkward ‘confession for.a fellow: 
toi make to talk like) that!’’ returned : Nicholas 
“ And ‘d better hold your tongue, except witha: 
friend like: me, whoican keep counsel:’’ 

Nicholas; who: told: you—how did. you: hear he 
was dead ?!’ asked Jonas,.a heavy: frown either of 
anger/or pain contracting /his: brow. i 

“ Oh,.such news: travels fast, and I-expect it’s all 
over Rinslip:and Walford, to-say nothing of London, 
longiago.. It's thought.an ill deed:tomurderan old 
man like: that;.thougl: you may say. there is lessdife 
left in-such a one to.take away.” y 

“ Murder!” repeated: Jonas, in. a: hushed: voice: 
that had thrilling horror: in: its accents. ‘ Who 
said. such a word? who spoke: of: murder? It is. 
false, false.as:your own dark heart, Nicholas.” 

‘‘ Nay, it: was. yourself; that first mentioned: the 
ugly word, my friend,” returned: the elder. man, 
still speaking inthe same half-jesting tone. ‘‘ And 
it’s not fora, man to contradict such\a confession as 
that, though I may keep it quiet for oldacquaintance’ 


“ Silence, mam, or you may drive me farther than 
either you. or I might like,” returned Jonas, with a 
more self-possessed and sterner air than he had yet 
assumed,; ‘‘Such blood stains may seem a trifle in 
your eyes, but, bad as I am, there are none on my 
conscience or my hands, and [ will not bear taunts 
that might lash,me to some such mad deed, Speak 
plainly,, or take the consequences. I’m not master 





teasing power! and, warned her.;that her absence. 


turned on his heel witha low-but bitter laugh that‘ 


Perhaps even Jonas Dawes: searcely expected or 
comprehended the effect which his stern warning 
produced on his reckless, coarse companion. 

Nicholas § at him for a moment with the 
glare of a:tiger that might spring upon his prey ere 
anothor breath had been drawn, then the red flush 
ang suddenly, and he moved restlessly on his chair, 

is hands thrust firmly into his pockets, as if to re- 
strain them from the tempting deed of violence and 
Tages 

Then, with a convulsive clearing of the throat, the 
paroxysm appeared to pass away, and he turned to 
his comrade with a grim smile, 

“Come, come, old fellow, you’re too sharp on an 
old Jack Tar like me, who’s not used to pick hisjeste 
when the humour seizes him. Why, man, I’m trae 
as steel, and wouldn’t betray you if the sharks wen: 
at the. very, door. Haven’t I given you. pledge 
enough for that in that dainty damsel yonder ?’’ and 
he pointed to the next apartment. ‘‘ And you'll be 
able te give her a good home now, as-I said before, 
when you've taken possession—eh, Jonas? Here, let’s 
drink down-all unkindness in a bumper, and‘a-health 
ore aud your bride, Mr. Freshfield, as I suppose 
you'll call yourself from thia time forward.” 

He drained the tankard.as he spoke, but Jonas.did 
not respond to the forced jollity, 

“Lovett, answer me,” he said, gloomily. “Is my 
uncle dead, or is all this a hideous jest? I saw him. 
a fow hours sinee, and, then he was up in his usual 
place, and——”” 

_“* Very rai nodded Lovett, with a relapse into 
his, former style. “I know all that, Jo, I know that 
you. watched the man safely out of: the promises, 
then stole in yourself, very like, Well, we won’t, 
talk, of ugly names, as you're, so squeamish, but, 
at any rate if-he was alive when you went in 
there’s‘no proof that he,was so when you came out, 


of dissimulation; andhefore her maid wasisummoned pI Maresh! to keep your knowledge and your 
. 


visié.to yourself, and I'll not peach while we’re such 
as we have always been. But, any wa 

e’s dead as a door nail now, and, as there’s no will, 
I expect you’re all the gainer by: the accident.” 

* How do.you know there is no will ?’’ exclaimed 
Jonas, fiercely. “Lovett, I distrust you,” ho con- 
tinued, bitterly. “ Would fo, Heaven that I had 
never crossed your dark and reckless path, Even 
now I am tempted.to risk all and defy your ut- 
most malice rather, than be dragged headlong to 


ruin. 

“ And give up Pauline, and risk a. prison and the 
gallows,” returned Nicholas, angrily. ‘‘ That’s a 
doughty mesolye,; Master Jonas. I suppose your con- 
science pricks you, and you think it best policy to 
send for the, priest and turn informer ona friend’s 

eccadillogs instead of enjoying the good things he 
bss to offer you. Well, every-one to his taste, but 
you had better think twice before’ you speak once 
while this fit is on:you,” 

“Nicholas, youarea demon. It’s impossible that 
fair, sweet angel can be your child,” exclaimed 
Jonas, vehemently—his facile nature torn; between 
the weak promptings of remorse and the tempta- 
tions of fear and love and gold combined) in his 
eompanion’s portraiture of the future, 

*“Mueh obliged, but, you see, children don’t al- 
ways take after their fathers, and, what’s more,” 
added Lovett, in 2 ower tone, “ her mother was no 
more fit for me than the daughter is for you. Poor 
Marian.” 

And once again that sole soffening, harrowing 
memory of which his debased: nature was capable 
seemed to steal over his fierce heart for a brief in- 
terval. 

* There,” he resumed, brushing his eyes: hastily 
with his rough hand. ‘‘It’s @ farce for you and 
me to talk of what can’t be helped now, Jonas. It’s 
many a year since I set off on the road to ruin, as 
you call.it, and [ can’t turn back now, and though 
you may have afew steps farther to go I could 
soon drag you onif l’damind. But for once I'll 
make a clean breast of it, so far as Pauline is con- 
cerned. w 
‘I'm sorry for the girl, for she’s a brave spirit 
and can stand'the terrible fall she’s had‘ without. 
puling/on one hand of storming on the other, as 
most ofther age and ‘breeding would. And'the whole 
thing was-done without my consent; though I can’t 
refuse to take back:my:own child when. the fraud 
got: blown by: my’ fiue-lady sister. 

“ Now, Jonas; I don't see:\my way'clear to make 
matters:better for her, and: safe for myself, except 
by your marrying the girl and’ giving her a better 
chanceof picking up than.shecan have here. You 
wers brought up morelike herself than any of my 
chums, and when you've got back your old name 
and: your uncle’s money she won’t have much to 
complain of, to my thi » And I’m getting-tired 
of this sort of life.and want resting-place for my 
old age, which, you cam give me, Jonas, and we 

all be fitted at dasti , 
“That's my scheme; and; yon see, I’m not.quite 
such a black demon, that there isn’t a, white spot 
left in my heart. yet.” 





of. myself to-night,” 


t. 
Jonas listened with his fixed eyes as well as 
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ears to the unusually long speech, spoken as it was 
witha head bent forward, and a low, impressive 
tone, and his own more mobile features underwent 
many a wavering change as it concluded. . 
“Lovett, you are not frank with me,” he said, 
with a doubting air. “I don’t trust you. There’s 
something in your mind, some secret that you have 
deep, dark, down in your heart, and is stirring up 
all this fair-seeming pity for others in your nature. 
Where’s the money you get for all this wretched 
lot, Nicholas? Whyare you still in this degraded 
ole, where it is a foul shame for that angel girl 
ever to have set foot or eyes? Answer me that, I 


say. 

And the uplifted hand descended on the table 
with a fierce emphasis that betokened the excite- 
ment of the speaker. 

“ Foolish fellow, spare your knuckles !” returned 
Lovett, scornfully. “ There’s no point in belabour- 
ing hard wood any more than you can draw blood 
out of a stone. I’m not to account to you for either 
the money you suppose I have received or for my 
will and pleasure as to my daughter. If you are 
willing to take my terms well and good; if not 
there are plenty who would be glad to take a pretty 
girl like Pauline whenever I want to get rid of her, 
and she’s young enough to wait long after you're 
in the hulks or the other world, Master Dawes.” 

Jonas shivered. 

“ Lovett, you know this is all madness. I’m as 
guiltless of my unhappy uncle's blood as—as——” 

“AsI am. Well, very likely, but that’s for a 
jury, not me, to decide,” was the cool reply. “ Any 
way, I’m not going to halt between wind and water 
like this. If you’re ge | to take what’s just drop- 
ping into your mouth welland good, but you 
must say the word at once, or before twenty-four 
hours I'll give information that may lead to the 
identification of Mr. Freshfield’s murderer, at any 
cost to myself, then you must take your chance, 
Master Jonas. It’s a queer choice to maka, between 
my pretty girl and the hangman, I'maust say.” 

‘** Nicholas, she will never consent. She told me 
so, and she’s got a spirit that will not bend where 
she feels it her duty to hold out. Idare not trust to 
any such phantasy as the idea of Pauline’s standing 
before the altar as my bride.” 

* Jonas Dawes, she shall, or I’ll turn her from 
my doors into the very streets, homeless, destitute, 
and helpless. Do you think she would hesitate 
then—she, who never knew what it was to set foot 
beyond her own door without a train of lackeys in 
her wake ? If that’s your only difficulty I'll soon 
settle it. 1’ll have no rebellious child to darken my 
doors and eat my bread. I swear to you that, by 
fair means or otherwise, the girl shall be yours. 
Will that content you ?” 

“Tt seems like sacrilege,” murmured Jonas. 
‘That pure, angel creature to be in the hands of a 
fiend, and yet, and yet perhaps she will be safer 
in my keeping if all things are as he pretends.” 

** Nicholas—Nicholas,”’ he said, at length, “ let 
it rest on this issue—if you can prove pcan words, if 
Iam really left as my uncle’s heir, and you can in- 
duce Pauline to come to church with me, as my future 
wife, I’m veady to accept your terms. You shall have 
a corner in my house, though I won’t promise at 
my own hearth, as long as you lix#, and we’ll keep 
that affair you wot of secret now that the poor old 
fellow’s gone. Will that satisfy you?” he added, in 
his turn. 

“Done, old fellow, done,” was the reply. “ And 
you’ve got adeuced sight the best of the bargain, 
for what I could let out to the world about your 
little visit to Rinslip this morning would make 
folks deaf as a post to yourcackling story. There, 
shake hands on it, and pledge me in another glass, 
Son Jonas.” 

The young man complied, but the hand Nicholas 
Lovett extended was carefully enveloped in the 
long sleeve of his rough coat. 

(To be continued.) 











Fincety Nursgs.—It is almost better for a sick 
person tobe without any nurse at all than to have in 
the room a fussy, fidgety ove, who givesthe poor in- 
valid the feeling of living in the midst of the whirl- 
wind, That it proceeds from the nervelessness and 
anxiety of affection is no comfort, and indeed is often 
ouly an aggravation, forthe fresh worry that the 
poor nurse is sure to throw herself into is a check 
upon the expression of uneasiness or additional iil- 
ness which is often a relief, Real affection, united 
with common sense, will produce the steady, calm de- 
meanour which is such a rest and comfort to those who 
have to struggle with the nervelessness and irrita- 
bility incidental to severe illness. Want of presence of 
mind in a sick-room is productive of more evils than 
distress to the invalid. The fussy, easily agitated 
nurse will be quite overwhelmed by the sight of a 
fainting fit, or the bursting afresh of a vein after 
bleeding ; she will forget the simplest remedies, or 
be too nerveless aud too faint to apply them properly; 
she is always in danger of mistaking medicine3, and 





sometimes gives a Jotion internally, and carefully rubs 
on a tonic ora soothing draught. It is no exagge- 
ration to say that far more suffering, and even loss of 
life, has been caused by want of composure and pre- 
sence of mind in asick-room, thau by negligence, 








SCIENCE. 


Parer WHEELS.—Paper carriage wheels are prov- 
ing far moredurable than those made of iron. A 
set ona New Jersey road has run 160,000 mile 
worn out one set of steel tices, and is still in goo 
condition with a new set. The ordinary iron wheels 
only run about 75,000 miles, 

PRESERVATION OF PasTE, &T¢.—A scientific con- 
temporary states that the decomposition of paste 
may be prevented by adding to it a quantity 
of carbolic acid. It will not then become offensive, 
as it often does when kept for several days, or when 
successive layers of paper are put on with te. 
Inthe same wey the disagreeable smelt which glue 
often has may be prevented. If a few drops of the 
solution be added to ink or mucilage, they will not 
mould. For whitewash, especially when used in 
cellars and dairies, the addition of one ounce of car- 
bolic acid to each gallon will prevent mould and 
the disagreeable odour which sometimes taints milk 
and meat kept in such places. Dextrine, mixed 
with water, anda few drops of clove-oil will keep for 
months, while used as paste, 

A New Botuer.—A cast-iron boiler, invented in 
the United States, has been brought into use in 
this country, and with the results which show 
that it has _o* advantages over the ordi 
wrought-iron boiler. It occupies much less space, 
requires less fuel, and is not so liable to become foul 
or to explode. ‘These are advantages worth con- 
sideration in a time when steam-engines are ex- 
pected to work more and more un increased 

ressure. The cast-iron boiler is constructed in 

abular sections, which are arched over the fireplace, 
and vertical elsewhere, and are connected in a way 
to allow of free circulation of water and of blowing 
off and refilling at pleasure. If any portion should 
become defective it can be taken out and replaced 
by a new one without disturbing the whole boiler; 
and, in like manner, the size of the boiler, can 
be increased by adding more sections. At a foundry 
in Newport (Wales) the monenny was formerly 
driven by a Lancashire boiler of which the fire- 
grate area was twenty-seven square feet. Tho 
cast-iron boiler used in its place has nearly the 
same heating surface as the other (the differenc® 
being twelve feet only), but its te area is not 
more than seventeen square feet. ‘The Lancashire 
boiler consumed twenty-seven hundredweight of 
coal ina day, the cast-iron boiler consumed sixteen 
hundredweight only, yet did quite as much work as 
the other. 

MoisTuRE.—Whenever any substance has a 
greater attraction for water than the expansive 
torce of heat can overcome it cannot be dried by 
heat ; and the converseis also true. In the process 
of evaporating a liquid in an open vessel, or in the 
desiccation of a solid ina common kiln or oven, the 
moisture driven off by the heat is seized upon and 
absorbed by the air. If the air has less water than it 
has capacity to. hold in suspension the water evapo- 
rated disappears from sight and assumes the con- 
dition of a transparent vapour intimately mingled 
with the gases of the atmosphere. If, however, the 
capacity of the air is satisfied the moisture as- 
sumes the form of a cloud of fog or mist, or is even 
deposited in the form of rain, perhaps in the form of 
snow or hoar frost, if the temperature is sufficiently 
low. The capacity of air to hold suspended water 
vapour increases as its temperature rises, and vice 
versa, so that, by heating it, it may be made to take 
from substances moisture which it will deposit on 
cooling, thus becoming a conveyer of moisture, 
The moisture may be so far extracted from air 
admitted into a chamber the walls of which are 
surrounded by a refrigerating mixture that the 
weight of the volume is considerably diminished. 
By thus continually extracting its moisture through 
the agency of cold, air at low temperature might be 
made the vehicle for rapidly desiccating many sub- 
stances that heat would injure; and there is no 
doubt this principle might be applied to advantage 
in some industries. 

THe DrrecTion oF AERIAL Macuines.—A 
communication of great importance on this subject 
was made to the Academy of Sciences recently, 
under the Presidency of M. Faye, by M. Dupuy de 
Lome, lately the chief constructor of the French 
navy. According to the statements made and ac- 
cepted by the Academy, the problem would appear 
to be solved to some extent. M. Dupuy de Lome 
had been charged in the month of October, 1870, 
by the Government of National Defence to investi- 
gate the possibility of directing the course of bal- 
loons, and handsome sum had been placed at the 
disposul of the experimenter. The report read, after 








relating the series.of disasters which delayed the 
experiments, described the result of that which was 
made on Friday, the 2nd of February, at Vincennes. 
The balloon, ovoid in form, carries a ship-boat, in 
which fourteen persons are placed, of whom eight 
are charged with moving, in relays, a screw, whieh 
describes twenty-six turns a minute, and this 
servesasa propeller. A’steersman is charged with 
the helm. Starting at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
the apparatus, after rising to the height of a thou- 
sand yards, pursued its course in the air for some 
hours, giving certain proofs of its obedience to the 
propeller on the one hand and to the rudder on the 
other, and descended happily at Maidescourt, near 
Compidgne (Oise). The mere through its Pre- 
sident, M. Faye, congratulated M. Dupuy de Lome 
on the success obtained. ‘If the besieged city of 
Paris was unable to ren the power of direct- 
ing aerial machines,” said M. Faye, “it is certain 
that science and industry will derive great advan- 
tages from it. Now that the path is opened scien- 
tifically it must be ho that farther improve- 
ments will not long be delayed. 

New Materiat For Papsr.—S, D. Baldwin, of 
Marysville, has secured a patent as the discoverer of 
a process of making paper from the California tule, 
known in botany as Scirpus lacustris. He has been 
experimenting with the tule as a material for paper 
for a number of years, and has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a fine pulp, capable of being made into the 
best quality of tery hee emery B ayy Using 
the tules cut in June, he obtained from 50 to 60 per 
cent. of ye as fine and strong as Sea Island 
cotton. 8 discovery has been carefully tested b 
experts in the paper business in America an 
Europe, who are satisfied that it furnishes a most 
economical paper stock, which is destined to come 
largely into use. The process of reducing the reed 
to pulp is very ne = —— yh is mee 
a larger percen can be obtain y taking 
tules later in the season, when fully matured. Mr. 
Baldwin’s discovery is. one of great interest to the 
paper trade, and, as the tule is so abundant, it pro- 
mises to be of great value to California. We be- 
lieve it is intended to embark in the new manufac- 
ture a8 soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made, The practical utility of the discovery is 
evinced by the fact that in Europe another variety 
of lake reed is already being so largely used in the 
manufacture of paper that the prices of certain sorta 
have been reduced, and news paper into which this 
material enters, is now being imported into America 
from Europe cheaper than it can be brought from 
the East. With such an abundance of the new 
material at’ hand, so much cheaper than rags or 
other stock used, it ought to be feasible to give a 
great impetus to paper-making. 

THE SUN. 


Proressor YounG, of Dartmouth, in a recent lec- 
ture at New Haven upon the great luminary, im- 
parted much interesting imformation. The theory 
which he most seemed to favour respecting the 
sun’s constitution . he illustrated very simply thus: 
Put a pail of water in a room, the temperature of 
which is below the freezing-point ; the temperature 
of the water settles slowly till it reaches 32 deg., 
and there remains till every drop is frozen. The 
sun may bea vast quantity of merely gaseous mat- 
ter, which is gradually liquefying, and accordingly 
will not change its temperature till this process is 
entirely accomplished; then the temperature will 
fall, perhaps thousands of degrees, till solidification 
begins, when it will again remain stationary. One 
authority believes the sun to be surrounded with a 
liquid coat already, and the sun spots are places whore 
the surrounding metallic clouds haveopened, and we 
see the liquid surface below it. .The theory that the 
sun's heat is kept up by matter constantly falling 
into it he doubts, arguing that if such masses of 
matter existed outside of the sun they would exert 
some slight influence on the surrounding planets, no 
evidence of which is discernible. 

Speaking of iron, he said thatif the word were 
written in great letters ccross the sun’s face the 
proof of its existence there would not be so satis- 
factory as that afforded by tho spectrum. He 
pointed out lines inthe spectrum made by metals 
which exist in the sun, though entirely wa to 


us. 
He gave several illustrations of the heat of the 
sun. Ifa pillar of ice covering nine square miles 
extended from the earth to the sua, and all the heat 
of the latter should be directed upon it, the whole 
mass would be melted in exactly onesecond., If an 
icicle forty-five miles in diameter were to be thrust 
into the sun with the velocity of light, say twelve 
million miles a minute, it could never touch. the 
sun; it would melt as fast as it came. Still 
physicists are as yet unable to determine the ex- 
act temperature, one placing it at 67,000 deg. Fahr., 
another at 20,000,000 deg. 'ahr—some difference. 





Josuua MILER died the other day in the Morpeth 
Workhouse, at the reputed age of 111, 
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ADA ARGYLE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

‘Though authority be a stubborn bear, yet he is oft 
led by the nose with gold. 8 eare, 
THE deserted men made no effort to win back 

their comrades, for Mr. Argyle not only believed 

%hat such an attempt would how be useless, but he 

felt that he had not the right toask them farther to 

rm yg their safety against their own convictions of 
uty. 

He was not long, however, left unrewarded for 
his benevolence and self-abnegation, for a messen- 
ger from the council grove soon summoned both him 
and Congo to attend that deliberative body, who 
were found much excited over the new proposition, 
and quite disposed to be good-natured. 

msell, always selfish and covetous, having 
found a. good pretext for abandoning his high pa- 
triotic grounds in the fact that a near relative of the 
deceased had set him the example, was examining 
the pictured prizes with much interest, and with his 
eyes fixed upon his own promised horse and regi- 
mentals he descanted solely upon the benefits which 
would accrue to others from the proposed measure. 

The rifles were very much needed, he said, as 
nearly half the braves were without guns; and the 
blankets also would be of great service; while the 
whisky, and tobacco, and pipes, and trinkets would 
make the hearts of all the people glad. 

He professed, indeed, not to believe in the ability 
of Argyle to make all these gorgeous promises good, 
and said. that he must be a very great man if he 
could do so; but he was willing to give him a trial. 

They would risk nothing in doing this. The pri- 
soner would remain in their hands, and could as well 
be put to death a few weeks hence as now. In short, 
Kamsell said—very mildly now—he agreed with his 
friend Bulboo, and with his cousin the good chief, 
and would give his voice for postponing the ex- 
ecution and for finally releasing the prisoner if all 
the presents came. 

There wag no difficulty after this, as so many of 
the warriors had been in favour of mercy on higher 
grounds, and in a few minutes a vote was en, 
anda favourable result announced. 

Mr. Argyle, delighted beyond all expression, has- 
tened, by permission, to inform the prisoner of his 
respite, while the chief and others followed to see 

im released from his bonds; but no words could 
describe the ecstasy of joy with which the blissful 
tidings were received by poor Hare, who swooned 
in his first excitement, and fora minute or two be- 
oh te of the good fortune which had come 
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When ne revived he found himself unbound and 
lying — the grass beside his friends, who, after 


giving him a supply of cold water for a restorative 
and for ablutions, proceeded to tell him the particu- 
lars of what had taken place, and what they had 
pledged in his behalf. 

“It will probably take all you possess in the 
world to pay your ransom,” said Argyle. 

“ Oh, that’s of no consequence! What of that?” 
exclaimed the happy man. “If you had been where 
I was you would have thought millions a cheap 
price for your release.” 

“Of course, of course! You are to stay here 
quietly till the presents come. Dertejap says that 
you will not be bound or confined, but you will be 
watched, and if you make any attempt at escape 
you will be killed.” 

“That's all right. Iconsent tothat. Butdonot 
let the things fail to be here in time. Doyou think 
you can do it? Is there money enough? Dear, 
good Mr. Argyle, how shall I ever thank you for 
what you have done forme? You have been like 
an angel from Heaven to me !” 

The philanthropist’s eyes moistened a little as he 
listened to these ejaculations, and he replied: 

ee have done asI should wish others to do to 
me.” 

** May Heaven so help you in your utmost need !” 
continued the grateful man; “‘and Congo too—he 
has done what he could. He has at least stayed 
near and encouraged me.” 

* He has done a great deal more,” replied Argyle, 
* ag you shall know more fully hereafter. But our 
other friends have gone, Hare.” 

“Gone! Gone! I thought they were back in the 
woods waiting for you.” 

* No, they took the boat and went, as they had a 
right to do. They got frightened, and Captain 
Chrome I suppose has been over-ruled by Hutton 
and the others, and has been obliged to go or re- 
main without the means of getting off the island. I 
do not blame them. They thought there was no 
hope for you, and that we were all in great danger. 
They gave me fair warning repeatedly, but I— 

“ Mr. Argyle wouldn’t go and leave you, sir, till 
the last stone was turned, come what would, That’s 
it, sir,” said Congo. : 

“I see—I see! Iam even more indebted to him 
than I supposed. He has risked life and every- 
thing for me—for me, a stranger.” 

* An infinitely more precious life has been laid 
down for me, for all of us, not only when we were 
strangers, but enemies,” replied Argyle, devoutly. 
“IT have done only my duty. Say no more of it.” 

But Haro, who, if he could not be courageous, 


e 





was at least grateful, would not be repressed on 
this point, and he continued to manifest his affec- 
tion for his deliverer with child-like earnestness 
and simplicity. 

But how are you to get off, and when?” he 
asked. 

*T do not know. Probably our red friends wil} 
send us to the main land in a canoe; then we must 
make our way to the village of which they have 
told us.” 

“Ah, I hope you will get through safely, both 
for your sake and mine. If you do not I shall be lost 
also. Yes; even if anything should happen to delay 
you beyond the three weeks my fate will be sealed.” 

** Never fear. We shal! doubtless get through 
without trouble, or one of us, at least, and even 
Congo could attend to your business. He could get 
assistance, you know.” 

“Ts there money enough ?” 

“Tthinkso. If the draft is good there will be 
five hundred pounds, and if there should be a defi- 
ciency I will make it up, and you may reimburse me 
when you can.” 

“Yes, yes ; I will repay you the last penny if I 
have to live on bread and water todoit. But you 
may find my father, and he will supply all deficien- 
cies, and will come with you or your agent to bring 
me off. How will you get the things here fF” 

**T do not know. We must charter a sloop, I sup- 
pose. We shall see.” 

“ Mr. Argyle, there’s Captain Dirtychap and Bully 
Boy looking as if they were waiting to speak to 
you,”’ said Joe. 

“So they are. They are very polite, and will not 
interrupt us. I will go to them.” 

He went, and the chief, advancing to meet him, 
pointed to the sea and asked if he and Congo would 
like to be sent in a canoe to rejoin their friends, 
who had not been gone more than an hour and could 
easily be overtaken. 

Of course he replied in the affirmative, and instant 
preparations were made for departure, Argyle 
hurrying back to bid Mr. Hare good-bye and give 
him a last word of advice. 

Mr. Hare promised compliance with his admoni- 
tions ; and his friends, after a more formal farewell 
to the chief and principal braves, proceeded to the 
beach, and embarked in a canoe, which was awaiting 
them and was manned by two young Indians, who 
were instructed to go “much quick.” 

Certainly the red oarsmen propelled their little 
barque with great rapidity, and within an hour, on 
doubling a little promontory, they came in view of 
Captain Chrome’s boat, apparently about three 
miles ahead. 

But here, however, a new difficulty occurred, for 
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the men in the forward boat, having discovered the 
pursuing canoe, believed themselves to be chased 
with hostile intent, and quickened their speed to 
escape. Of course they could not distinguish white 
men from red at that distance; they could only see 
that there were four people in the vessel behind 
them, and as it was impossible for them to con- 
jecture the true state of the case it was most natural 
to mistake them for foes. 

The outbreak of which they had witnessed the 
beginning, and from which they had fled, had cul- 
minated, they did not doubt, in the arrest of Argyle 
and Congo and in the despatch of a boat after them- 
selves. 

So they fled, and as they gave all their strength 
to their oars the chase was a long one. 

“It’s justas I expected,” said Hutton. ‘That 
obstinate fellow has brought ruin upon us all—and 
here we are now with four or five Indians after us, 
and nothing but a pistol or two to defend ourselves 
with. In a little while they will be within rifle-shot, 
then they’ll begin to fire upon us,” — ; 

So they made for the shore with the view of 
scattering and hiding in the wood until night, and 
then trying to get off the island. i 

“ But they’ll get our boat,” Captain Chrome said ; 
“ what can we do without that ?” 

“ Make a raft, perhaps. Anything is better than 
being shot down here.” ; 

But they were along way from land, having kept 
far out for safety, and notwithstanding the mostex- 
hausting labours at the oars, the canoe, increasing 
its speed, and taking a diagonal course, was soon 
within bullet range. 

While, however, the wearied fugitives were expeet: 
ing a shot, and were watching for the presentation 
of tie guns, so that:they might throw themselves in 
the bottom of, the boat, theyvsaw-a more-weleome 
sight. Two hats were waving in the air; and as In- 
dians do not wear hate.the conclusion was inevitable 
that they were followed by friends instead of foes. 

A closer inspection, which butifor their alarm they 


might sooner have made, justiffed) their, hopes, and) 


they turned joyfully to meet:their 

The tidings which Argyle bro y 
tonishing and gratifying to Ca 
complimented the philanthropist highly on his sue- 
cess, and took shame to himself for having deserted 
him even on something like compulsion. 

But the humane man was not disposed to blame 
any one, and so far from censuring the captain he 
awarded him a large share of credit for the happy 
result. 

“Tf you had said no, like the pilot, when we 
talked of going back with Hare,” he said, ‘“‘ his fate 
would have been sealed. The men would have 
sided with you, and I should have been obliged to 
submit.” 

“Tell you what, gentlemen, before you leave these 
red boys you better borrow or buy one of their guns 
or we shall starve again,” said Joe. ‘“ We ain’t 
got a mouthful of anything.’’ 

This was considered a good idea, and the attempt 
was made to purchase a gun and ammunition, the 
5 offering all the silver they had and some jewel- 


ery. 

But the Indians refused to:sell, saying that the 
guns did not belong to them, but.to the braves, and 
had been lent to them for self-protection on this 
expedition. 

“ Let’s take them by force,” said Hutton. * Our 
lives may depend on it.” 

This proposition was indignantly rejected, and 
the Indians, who fortunately did not understand it, 
offered a fishing-line instead, which lay, under some 
seaweed in the bottom of the canoe. 

They would take no remuneration for it, but after 
it had been delivered, and thankfully accepted, they 
suddenly pat their boat in motion, and started home- 
ward, without any parting salutation. 

The voyagers, after an hour of brisk rowing along 
the coast, all felt the pressing demand of hunger, 
and went ashore, where some searched for edible 
roots and fruit, and others for bait for fishing. 

Congo soon had a pocketful of worms, and while 
others roamed on land for food or rested beneath 
the trees he rowed out about twenty rods from shore 
and tried his luck. 

Perhaps the finny inhabitants of this part of the 
sea had never before seen a baited hook, and had 
no tradition of their ancestors having been caught 
byone. Perhaps there was a political or educational 
convention of fishes assembled at this particular 
time and place; but, whatever the cause, Joe’s suc- 
cess was immediate and extraordinary. 

Perch and bass and cat-fish contended, for the 
honour of being caught, and no sooner did the im- 
amr worm drop into the water than it was seized 

y the voracious throng, and darted at by others, 
who followed the envied captive almost to the sur- 
face of the sea, little dreaming that his upward 
flight was other than voluntary. 

“* Bless my soul !’”’ exclaimed Congo as he soon 
found himself in the centre of a circle of flopping 
life, which grew momentarily larger and more de- 


were nosy ne 
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monstrative. “ I never saw eT like this before. 
i i 


This must be an enchanted line! Whoop! Here 
comes another! A whopper, too! A three-pound 
bass, that it is! There you. go dancing with the 
rest, while I catch your brotherand the rest of:your 
relations.” 

Thus Joe fished and: soliloquized. Nor did the 
sport cease until his last baitiwas gone, by which 
time he had upwards of sixty fish, averaging over a 
pound in weight, and all: caught in less. than an 
hour. 


Great was the amazement and delight'of!the party, | the 


when they heard of Joe’s success. 

After a hearty repast, during which: everybody 
grew jolly, the voyagers resumed theirjourney, tak- 
ing with them the remainder of their 
feeling reluctant to leave so good a 
without farther sport. 





CHAPTER XVTI. 
Joy rises in me like a,gsummer’s morn. 


WE have too long lostsight of our; heroine and. 
her companions on thedesert coast, and'to themoar 
narrative now returns. 

Although there was.little unity of counsel om pure 
pose among the large number of individuals thus 
thrown together, the question soon began to be asked 
among. them why they should await the uncertain: 
return of’the rescuing party, who might never find 
their way back to them, and to whom they;could’ 
renderno aid if they did. 

A little: exploration: by some who climbed: the 
tallest trees, and viewed the landscape for many 
miles around, convinced them that they: were ow the 
maimland, and thatithey /hadionly to progress /per- 
sistently for a day ortwoin almost any direction to 
bring them near thieabodes.of civilization. 


They had: strength now: for- the»jowmey, but if 
mi. 
uldjinters: ; 


they waited anothemday; it-mightifaal-the 

They-did not wamt the. boata>. thegy: 
fere with the rightbpy of- ehose: to remain, 
but they advised*all to go in a body, anditeleaven, 
notice. posted in. some conspicuous plact om the 
rom to inform-their friends ofthe route they, had 

en. ' 

This measure did not meet with general approba- 
tion, but nearly a third of the party started within 
a few hours after the boats had left, and many 
others resolved only to wait until the earliest dawn 
of the ensuing day for the return of Captain Chrome’s 
party. 

No food was obtained, and all felt the depressing 
effects of weariness, fasting, and anxiety, while poor 
Ada had the additional grief arising from the belief 
that her gallant young friend Rashleigh—who but 
yesterday was so full of life and spirits, and through 
all the terrible seenes of the past night had devoted 
himself so unsparingly to her comfort—was now, 
with all that despairing crowd which had been left 
upon the wreck, engulfed in the watersy and repos- 
ing lifeless in their fearful depths, 

What her sentiments towards her young admirer 
and protector had been, or what they might have 
become, she scarcely knew—but that she regarded 
his memory now with inexpressible tenderness was 
most certain. 

She had long been receiving- the addresses: of a 
much older man of eminent-rank and wealth, whom 
both her parents favoured, and expected her to ac- 
cept as her atfianced lover; but she had not been 
able to refrain within the last few days from draw- 
ing some comparisovs between the two men, which 
were decidedly unfavourable to the respectable and 
methodical Mr. Walsingham. 

She was a fashionable lady, and she was conse- 
quently quite alive to asense of the value of wealth 
and of that high social position which it insures 
even to the vulgar in our country, and more cer- 
tainly to the educated and refined. Then she had 
never really loved, and she did not quite believe in 
the power of that passion,as depicted by poets and 
romancers, yet she could not doubt that there were 
natures capable of a far stronger attachment than 
any which she had ever experienced. 

Her own observation had taught her something 
of the great: sacrifices which others could make for 
a beloved object, and while ahe heard wonderingly 
of these martyrs to affection she fully believed that 
they must be differently constituted from herself. 

Was this so? Had not a doubt of this theory been 
awakoned in her breast by the experiences of the few 
preceding days? Her min¢ was so distracted with 
conflicting emotions that she could not have aa- 
swered these questions now; but. one thing. was 
certain, that if she had thought of Rashleigh living 
with a tithe of the emotion with which she now re- 
garded his memory she would have felt both 
ashamed and guilty—ashamed to have loved un- 
sought, and guilty of neglect of filial duty and of 
loyalty toone to whom she was already impliedly 
engaged. 

The night wore on, and. preparations were made 
for passing it as comfortably as possible in the edge 
of the woods, where a pile of boughs was collected 


Sioeneand | 





to form couches, and a fire was kept burning to keep 
off beasts of prey. 

A few volunteer sentinels were posted, to be ro- 
lieved by others an howwpast midnight; and, as to 
the restiof the weariedicompany, all slept profoundly 
until the early summer dawn appeared, and some 
until long afterwards. 

Of course the firstinguiry of all who awoke was 
whether the boats had-returned, and the first gaze 
of all was across the-sea-in searely of them; Many 
of the company had left upon 

wreck, and others had friend¢ among, the rescu- 
ing party, so that nearly all felbadeopinterest in the 
- arias, which every: homty wasyexpected to 


Poor Ada was notrhopefal,. Shescowld not argue 
herself into the belief that.anybody:had been saved 


the wreck. The storm»wase toa terrifie—the 
distance too great, and too: ;titme must have 
before the boats got sceneof dis- 

if, indeed, they got to admit of 


‘amy reasonable hope that any wére*Yescued. And 
even if.a few out of those 3 had been 
‘De up — was the-pro p that young 
tvashleigh would beamong them. . |” 
( And as the early morn withonf any 
pede the returning b her: ety for her 
f: me her grief*fi friend, for Ada’s 
st affection was themestbeautiful feature 
ofther character. ' 

by neglect, 


. Herlove, too, seemed to have 
for itiwag aremarkable chacensaatiined ti. ane 
man -thatwhile he e C 
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way to 

ye ensiony WAS to ridicule it. Underneath 
fall thiigewpparerit-coliness was a strong love for his 
daaghter, which found-its manifestation at times in 
‘@ Waymera suitable to her nature and his own than 
in these ever-recurring endearments whose fre- 
quency impairs their force and by constant repeti- 
tion are rendered meaningless. 

Ada’s twofold grief was yet to be increased, for 
the necessity for departing without the lost voyagers 
and seeking shelter and food became quite impera- 
tive, and those who were the most hopeful fixed 
upon the hour of noon as the latest to which they 
would risk remaining. 

Nearly all had already gone, a large party havi 
started southward soon after daylight, althou 
those who went, as has been stated, on the preceding 
evening had taken a directly opposite route, believ- 
ing that the nearest settlement lay in that direction. 

Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Annesley and his grand-dangh- 
ter were among those who now remained with Ada, 
and besides these there were but three others, in- 
cluding two young ladies who were quite inconsol- 
able - their husbands‘ had both been left on the 


wreck. 

Both they and Miss Argyle-would have stayed 
another day on the coast waiting for the boats if 
they could have persuaded the gentlemen to do'so. 
They professed to be neither hungry nor weary, and” 
they never tired of watching the wide waste of 
waters which spread illimitably before them. 

When noon came the ladies: pleaded for another 
hout’s delay, but’ Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Annesley re- 
fused to listen to them, and the half-famished party 
had taken up their maroh, when, to their surprise, 
and somewhat to their alarm, two human figures 
were seen in the distance rapidly approaching them. 

They were on the beach and were’ coming from 
thu south, and the first impression of the beholders’ 
was that they were some of the members of their 
own company returning from an exploration in that 
direction. , 

Bat no; one of them. certainly carried a gun, 
and it was.now-feared that they might be Indians ; 
but as they drew nearer their apparel negatived 
vee the they nd hu 

‘Whoever. they are y see us and are hurrying 
4 overtake us,” said-Mr. Rolfe. “ Let us waitfor 
them.” 

Nearer—nearer they come: 

A young, active man is. one, waving-a- white ‘ker+ 
chief as he approaches and still bounding. forward’ 
like a deer, leaving his companion, who is only alittle 
less fleet, a short distance behind him. 

Nearer—nearer still; Exclamations of’ surprise 

and joy burst from’ many. lips. 
‘Ada’s cheeks flush and thea turn pale—she tot- 
ters and catches ata tree for support, and\at the 
next instant Frederick Rashleighis atherside . His 
arm is around her trembling form, drawing it-with- 
out resistance to his. own, and he has-im a 
kiss.on her pale forehead; 

“Thank Heaven that you are safe, dear Miss- 
Argyle!” he said; “and your father? I donot'see 
him. Where is he?” 
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Delizions. with joy.. yet:astonnded: and confused, 
Miss Argyle ‘diseassged. herself from the young 
man’s atuis, /ib8ne Vas nat prudish enough to be- 
stow eyo. «> we icof raproof for his familiarity, for, 
althoug? i* was clearly unwarranted, it was an of- 
fence whicn. the excitement of such a meeting might 
well be allowed to palliate, if it could not justify. 

Before Ada could, reply, Mr. Rolfe and Annesley 
had pressed up and grasped Rashleigh’s hands ; 
the rest of the agitated little company, who all knew 
that he was a survivor of the wreck, were either 
eagerly, asking .him questions or listening with fear 
pa ga for his answers to those which had 
already, been asked. ? 

How had he and Shelburn escaped? For it was 
Shelburn, who had followed and. now stood beside 
him. Werethere more saved? And who—oh,who 
were, they,?, _ . 

Prompt and joyous and soul-thrilling were Fred's 
replies to.these inquiries. 

“Saved? Ob, bless you;yes! All saved bntfour 
or five, A seen cameo and.took.us off about four 
hours after the left. But. she,was very heavily. 
laden and in great danger of. being wr herself, 
so, at.our request, her captain made forthe nearest, 
shore,.and landed us, in,.small boats,, only about a 
dozen miles helow here, There are more people 
coming, just about.¢ mile, back. We outran them, 
Two, gentlemen—these, ladies’ husbands, I think-- 
and a, young man, andold Mr. Hare.” _ 

‘The effeotiof these words, may, be,imagined,, The 
ladies. went; into. hysterics;of joy, embraced, and 
kissed each other, then started, off. ata run in the 
direction from which Rashleigh had, come,, without 
waiting. to hear anyt farther, , } 

There was much to be told,.but.we mush speak.of 
Rashleigh's tidings now, for all that the other party, 
had to tell,we already kuow, ' 

The captainjof the:sloep, he said, had refused t 
take any: beagage on. board,;as, his; heavily, laden 
vessel. was. leaking badly, and he. was;in great, ap- 

rehension lest she should also be wrecked.; But they 

rought what they could carry im, their hands, and 
a few. of) them .bad; guns. and ammunition, which, 
when they reached shore, proved very, serviceable in 
procuring game for food. 

It was near dark when they, landed, and they hed 
encampedin the wood for. the, night, and a large 
majority of their number had\set ont, at daglight, 
travelling southward, in search,of the little village 
of Port Warren, which the men of; the sloop informed 
thera lay in that direction, probably not.more than, 
twenty miles distan 

Others, including himself and Mr. Shelburn, had 
remaiued, with.a view of going, north in. search of 
the party, which had left the.wreck in the boats, 
for whom, of course, they entertained a solicitude, 
quite equal to that which had been; felt for. them- 
selyes. 

“One of the steamboat’s hands had said it was 
impossible the boats could: get through with such 
loads and in such u storm,” said Fred, ‘‘and he:pre- 
dicted that all were undoubtedly lost. ‘ First one 
will be capsized,’ this croaker said, ‘ and the others 
will have to take in her passengers, which will over- 
load them so that. they’ll all go. You'll see.’”’ 

How nearly this prophecy had. been verified the 
reader already knows. 

“Of course he alarmed us very.much,” continued 
Rashleigh, looking tenderly. at Ada, “ but, none of 
us were disposed to abandon hope. If you. had. 
reached the coast we knew it.could not have been 
many hours previous to our own landing, or many 
miles distant from where we then were. So, while 
the largest division of our company proceeded south- 
ward towa Port. Warren, the remainder of us 
resolved to. explore the coast in the opposite direv- 
tion for at least a day’s travel, being confident that 
if you had landed one party or the other wonld 
find you or some traces) of you,. But, in, this. cal- 
culation we did not take into account a very, large 
island which we.have since learned lies abont.a dozen 
miles north from hereand half as far from the main 
land, and is said to be inhabited by Indians,” 

“An island! It ; be there that the missing 
boats have gone, then,” said Mr, Rolfe. “If it is 
rnd large Captain Chrome may have mistaken it for 


is main 

“ Yes, quite likely. Most likely.indeed. But do 
not be Miss ; Argyle,” 

he saw that Ada turned suddenly, very pale and, he 
atonce conjectured the cause. “* The Indians here- 
about are said to. be very, pacific, even friendly, and 
I Lo ty doubt it is the same with those on, the 
island.’ 

“ But why do they stay?” asked the young. lady, 
with faint voice. 

“Oh, they hava lost their way and are looking 
for you doubtless... The Indians will set. them right, 
and they will soon be on the main coast, ifthey are 
pos already. We must put up signals for them 

ere—— ia 

“But we are starving, Mr. Rashleigh,” said Rolfe. 
“We cannot. stay here——” 

“Starving, are you? Oh, I'll soon remedy that. 


eigh said, for’ 





I’ve a. good gun here, and the wood is full of game, 
Young Werter has # gun too, which will kill farther 
than it will carry he says. He shot @ deer for us at 
daybreak this‘mornihg- when they came down to a 
spring to drink.” 

“But you have not told us how you learned our 
whereabouts,” said Ada. rane 

“Very true; I was going todo so. Tt was from 
a large party who. left you about, daybreak this 
morning; they reached our encampment just as: we 
were sitting down to breakfast off the deer. You 
never Saw & ewmy or a hungrier set of people ; 
but they conferred. far more Yemeni than they. re- 
caived, for they brought us the first intelligence of 
your safety,” 

Again the speaker looked expressively at Ada, 
whose own countenance beamed with reciprocal de- 
light, for whatever the future might bring sho was 
sure it was right to rejoice now in the safety of 
her gallant young: friend, 

“{ believe you,” replied Mr. Rolfe; “but still it 
is tantalizing to hear you talk of roast venison just 
now.’ 

“ Never mind ; we'll have something soon; I be- 
lieve Werterand the restof them. are coming around 
the point yonder now, Iam sure I see something, 
moving.” . 

‘*Lend me your gin and ammunition, Rashleigh,” 
said Shelburn, ‘‘and while you are talking perhaps 
I can, find. some gamé in the wood, I have seen 
some. squirrels since we have stood here.” 

“Oh, yes, and there are pigeons. I'saw a tree full 
of them this, morning,” d Rolfe. 

“OF course... All right. Tako these and try,”’ re- 
plied Frederick, handing hisshot-pouch and powder: 
horn to.his friend. The gun was standing against 
a tree. ‘I hoped; to have.the honour of purveying 
for our friends myself, but I Have real] souetbing 
more to tell, and I daresay they will like game. of 
your, killi ite aswell ag of mine.” 

_ “Oh, yes, 1 assure you we shall not be at all par- 
ticular,” replied Ad 
very hungry and faint. Dear little Clara has been 
crying for food, and I fear will be quite ill.’’ 

Mr. Shelburn bad gone while they conyersed, and 
ere the materials for a fire for cooking could be 
gathered they heard the first report of, his, gun, 
succeeded, in:a very, few, minutes, by.a second deto- 
nation; aud Fred ran eagerly to see what had been 
the result: 

In: a, few minutes he reappeared, exultingly, 
bringing, a.squirre! and three plump pigeons, and as 
he had,the foresight; to.bring also a little powsier 
and some percussion caps. the faggots and; boughs 
which had been made ready were soon blazing. 

The Werters, father and son, old Mr. Hare, and 
the.,two ladies, with.their, newly found husbands 
were, now close.at hand, all very merry, although 
three of them (all, indeed, but,the new comers) 
were nearly, famished. ' en 

The old German, volunteered to, clean.and' pre- 
pare the game, although he protested there was not 
enough for. one, and. he told his son; Jakeup” to 
take his gun and make haste, and “ shoot somethin’ 
more big.” 

“You have not; told us, how. you obtained your 

n,” said Ada to Frederick;while dinner was, thus 

eing prepared. ‘‘ You had none, I believe, on, the 
steamboati?’”’ 

“No. Lbought it of.one of our party who went 
south this morning.. They had six, or seven amon 
them, .andjon our side there was none but Werter’s.” 

“ The men whom you met told you, of course,about 
the, boats going, off to reseug those on the wreck?” 

“Yes; and; that you, were waiting here for 
their return, and were out of food; but we theught 
it! would be farjeasier to provide for you here than 
to tug a quarter of venison a:dozen miles, aud thus 
delay our,arrival perhaps, until you had J jeu 

« h would have. been the result, if you; had 
been ten minutes later, Indeed we were just starting 
when we saw you, and were going, north too,’’ 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Yes; most of our company had gone north, and 
they were those in whose judgment we had most 
confidence. But we had left a letter for Captain 
Chrome’s party. See there!” 

Ada pointed to a pole planted on the beach;.a 
white kerchief fluttered from it to attraet attention, 
underneath which an open letter was fastened by a 
string. 

“The dinner is. ready now!” exclaimed old Wer- 
ter, following up, the young couple, who had sttayed 
ailittle way down tlie shore. “If you are hungry 
you had better; come, for;it smells very good, and 
there isn’t much.” y 

No, there wag not. much, but the new comers did 
not partake of any, hosing olf breakfasted heartily, 
and there was enough to allay the worst cravings ot 
hunger of. the seven half-famished 

(To be continued) 
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Dr, DottmGER.—Dr. Dollinger celebrated on the 
15th of April the 50th anniversary of his consecration 


2, lav hing, ‘for we aro really | 





| as a-priest.. The King of Bavaria sent him the Order 


of Ludwig, and a leiter by his.own hand praising 

Dollinger’s life-long couscientiousness in the faithful 

fulfilment of his duties, and wishing that “God may 

still preserve him for a long, time in his physical and. 
moputal vigour,” 








THE 
MYSTIC. EYE OF HEATHOOTE. 
CHAPTER XLv. 


He paused for an instant, overpowered by hiS 
own emotions, and the girl, utterly bewildered and 


stunned into silence, withdrew her hand from his 


clasp, and staggered to her feet, 

“Lord Glandore,” she began, at last, obtaining 
command of her voioe, “is this kind or :man!y to get 
a friendless girl in your power—and—ani——”’ 

“Hush, Janet,” he commanded, sternly, seizing 
both her wrists, and controlling her gaze. by the 
mesmeric power of his own, “don’t speak the word 
on your tongue—you do not. mean it. Look into my 
eyes and tell me if Iam the man who would offer 
insult toa woman, least of all the ono woman I 
love? You know that my love for you is an honest 
and honourable loye. I will make you my wife and 
Lady of Glandore Court’ to-morrow, if you will only: 
consent,” 

If ever'a Woman was sorely tempted, that woman 
was Janet. The young man who uttered these pas- 
siouate words waseminently handsome and winning. 
Often and often, sinct that térrible night when sho 


‘toiled so for. his life, liad she thought of this proud,. 


= face, this courtly, high-born young noble- 
man 

Heré he sat besidé her, declaring his lovein words 
of! tender’ fire that thrilled her girlish heart to its 
very depths—his love for her, humble, hard-working, 
little Janet! 

For one brief moment. she stood irresolute, her 
cheeks’ abloom with rosy blushes, her lovely eyes. 
luminous with rapture, her breath coming it short, 
sobbing gasps. His wife, his wife! the words rang 
in her ears, and a vision of glory and blessedness 
arose’ like'a dream before her! 

Lord Glandore watched lier eagerly, noting every 
graceful curve of her perféct figure, every changing 
expression on her lovely, high-bred ‘face; and’ his 
gray eyes kindled with triumph. 

‘“My darling, ‘my love,” he began, clasping her 
hands #gain, and:'‘making an effrt to draw Her to- 
wards: him. 

But she tore herself’ from him, her face growing 
deadly white and her eyes beginning to blaze. 

‘This’: must end; Lord .Glandore,” she said, 
steadily, “or I shall call to your driver to stop, and 
pursue my way on foot. If yow have any real re- 
gard for me you must never speak to me of this 
again; henceforth we must be as utter strangers.” 

‘© Wherefore, little one ?’’ asked his lordship, smil- 
ing sadly; ‘do you fearmeso? I would not harm 
a hair of your head, Janet. How, under such a dis- 
pensation, could I help your friends? It won't do, 
we must be good friends, my little girl.” 

“Then you must not'talk love to me, Lord Glan- 
dore,” she cried, passionately, her pretty lip curl- 
ing‘with haughty scorn. “You do not know my 
humble position—Iam parlour-maid for Mrs. Telfer 
at the * Heathcote Arms.’ ”’ 

‘FE care nothing for any of these details; Janet,”’ 
he ‘replied, gravely. “I know you are a woman, 
lavely, gentle, refined, and as brave as you are true 
—Tam willing to take you as you are; if you wore 
a coronet my love for you would ‘not be more stead- 
fast. ‘Lois is no passion of the moment, my child : 
after that terrible night when you saved my life I 
wus very ill for weeks, and in the long night.watches 
my heart betrayed its secret. I found that I loved 
you, littie girl, though I did not even know your 
name.’ And, as I never struggled before, I struggled 
‘to subdue my passion. But vainly endegh’! All 
men, it is said, love once in'their-lives, and I found 
that my hour hadcome. And now I care forno- 
thing in-all the world so much'as-the sweet hope 
that one day you will be my own, my wife, Janet, 
you wilt not refuse me ?”” . 

The girt trembled like a leaf, and her white lips 
essayed to speak several times, and gave forth no 
sound; but’ when her words came they were distinct 
and'‘unfaltering. , 

“Lord Glandore,” she replied; “I must refuse 
you—there is: bat one possibility that would ever 
induce me to become your wife.” 

“Whatis that?” 

“Tf I were to become your equal, a-peeress by 
birth and heritage, then I might take your proposal 
into consideration, but in my: present estate I 
never shall.” : 

_ She young nobleman could barely repress a smile 
‘ait this haughty reply, yet its covert: meaning made 
his heart'thrill. > 

“Then you are not indifferent to’ me,” he said, 
“and this refusal gives you pain ?” 
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ls it gencrous to put the question, my lord ?”* 
she responded, with a flash of her handsome eyes ; 
* but all such words between us two are worse than 
idle. We will drop the subject, please.” 

“ Very well, but let me add that I shall still be 
your friend, and, as I have said, all that I ean do 
for your friends shall be done. And at any time 
during your trouble, if you need my help or advice, 
you will not hesitate to command me, Janet ?” 

“T owe you many thanks, my lord,” she replied, 
shyly clasping his proffered hand. 

Then they fell into silence, while the carriage 
rattled over the Yorkshire hills, and his lordship 
pondered regretfully over the grave mistake he had 
made by thus prematurely declaring his love. 

* But I shall win her in the end,” he said, “ for 
love like mine must win its own reward.” 

It was growing quite late when the handsome 
carriage with its spirited bays, the Glandore coat- 
of-arms gleaming on their gold-mounted trappings, 
drew up in front of the “* Heathcote Arms.” 

Mrs. Telfer, growing dreadfully anxious about 
Janet’s prolonged stay, rushed out and stood trans- 
fixed with amazement. The grand carriage, the 
liveried footman, and the elegant gentleman who 
handed Janet out, what could it mean ? 

She scarcely gave the girl breathing time before 
she demanded an explanation. Janet told her all, 


omitting the love-passages of course, and then went’ 


up to her little chamber, with an aching misery at 
her heart she had never known before. 

“Say, Telfer, what'll come of this?” questioned 
the landlady, facing her husband, breathlessly. 

Telfer scratched his head vigorously. 

ms — the lass’ll not come to harm,” he ven- 
tured. 

* Not she,”’ put in his wife, emphatically ; “‘ she’s 
not one of that kind—she’ll come to be a lady one 
of these days, if she looks sharp. I always said 
she was more than common, you know I did, Telfer, 
come what may.” 

And, meekly acquiescing, Mr. Telfer betook him- 
self to bed, 


CHAPTEEB XLVI. 

A CRIMINAL trial was something new in that part 
of Yorkshire. Not for years had anything so 
startling as this double murder taken place in that 
quiet community ; consequently, the excitement was 
intense. 

On the morning of the trial—a dismal, rainy morn- 
ing late in January—despite the rough, muddy roads, 
and the raw, wailing wind, a dense crowd surged 
about the court-house long before the hour for the 
trial to begin. 

Belief in the prisoner’s guilt was almost univer- 
sal, and for a week or so before the trial a rumvur 
had been set afloat—by whom noone could tell— 
which greatly tended to strengthen this belief. 

It was affirmed that Carlos Brignoliand Margaret 
Seaton had disembarked from the same vessel at 
Liverpool only a few days before the murder was 
committed, which went to prove that they were co- 
partuers in the nefarious plot. 

Margaret held the secret of the hidden wealth, and 
her brother, Hendrick Seaton, and Carlos Brignoli, 
had made the attempt to murder Mr. Vant and St. 
Deuys Delmar, in order that they might retain their 
guilty possessions and stand no chance of detection. 

Here then was a clue to the young man’s crime— 
a motive for his inhuman deed; he was in league 
with the Seatons to get possession of the hidden 
Heathcote wealth. 

Consequently, having heard and accepted this 
theory, the public mind was very bitter against the 
prisoners ; and on the morning of the trial there 
were hundreds of anxious spectators, eager to get a 
glimpse of young Brignoli’s face. 

They counted on seeing quite a ferocious and 
daugerous-looking person in the prisoners’ box that 
morning, and were signally disappointed when at 
last the young man, with his fine, athletic figure and 
genial face, walked up between the officers and took 
his place in the dock. 

There was a general murmur of protest and dis- 
satisfaction, 

Was that the man? Any other person in the 
court looked more likea murderer. But they had 
made up their minds to believe in his guilt, and they 
saw DO gong reason for changing their opinions. 

Yes, he was the man—the principal murderer! 
Aad they tried to shudder and to feel very much 
gta as they looked into his brave, handsome 

ace. 

Yet these people were kind and humane, for the 
most part; but they had scarcely ever enjoyed such 
a rare excitement before, and they could not refrain 
from gloating over it, 

Happily unconscious of their feelings in regard 
to him, the young man passed along with a firm step 
and a proud and haughty mien. 

For a moment after his entrance his eyes roved 
carelessly round the dense throng of anxious faces, 
settling at last on a secluded corner where Colonel 
Herushawe and his wife sat; then a sudden blaze 





shot up like lightning in their serene depths, or 
ing a hot flush to the colonel’s swarthy cheek, 
and making;him gnaw restlessly at his gray mous- 
tache. The eye of his step-son evidently discon- 
certed the Indian officer, but her ladyship looked 
on in unrufiled sorrow, a lovely picture of maternal 
grief and devotion, 

There was quite a number of illustrious specta- 
tors present—Sir Ruthven Remington and his son, 
only just returned from ab: , and Sir Harry 
Heatherstone and Lord Glandore, both evincing 
great interest in the proceedings, and several mem- 
bers of Parliament. The trial bid fair to be an oc- 
casion of unparalleled interest. P 

Poor little Janet was not‘present ; she was sitting 
alone in hor humble little room at the Telfer 
tavern, her beautiful eyes swollen with weeping, 
her abundant braids streaming dishevelled over her 
shoulders. 

The girl was hopeless and heart sick. Every day 
during the past week she had made an effort to see 
some one of the prisoners, and every time had failed. 
She had been down to Cornwall, and found Lady 
Grace still ill and unconscious, and her poor mother 
as hopeless as herself; she had even trudged over 
to the Anchorage to make 7 in rd to St. 
Denis, hoping that he might etter, but he still 
lay in that death-like stupor. 

Turn whatever way she would, there was not a 
semblance of hope. To be sure a messenger had 
come twice from Glandore Court, bearing each time 
a polite communication from his lordship, assuring 
her that he was doing all that was possible. Still 
Janet had but little hope ; a dreadful presentiment, 
a prophetic certainty of the worst, weighed upon 
her, and on the day of the trial she locked herself 
in her own room, and spent the tedious hours in 
prayers and tears. 

At eleven o’clock the case was opened. 

A jury was impannelled and sworn in, the prisoner 
was arraigned with the usual formula, the indict- 
Fees , then the clerk of the court put the ques- 

on: 

Guilty ornot guilty ?” 

The young officer looked up, his clear eyes flash- 
ing, and his “‘ Not guilty” rang like a bugle-call 
through the crowded court. 

No murderer's response ever rang out like that— 
no soul stained with blood ever looked through such 
eyes as those! 

There was a momentary thrill and rustle in the 
crowd, like the movement in a mighty forest 
when a sudden breeze stirs its foliage. Following 
this fell a breathless lull, then came a startling cry: 

“* Not guilty! Ludovic Hernshawe, thou art the 
man! Thy hands are red with blood!” 

As this hollow, unearthly cry broke on the silence 
every eye was turned simultaneously, and every eye 
beheld, standing just within the doorway, a and 
shadowy figure, wrapped in ghastly cerements, with 
a fleshless face and hollow, glittering eyes—a verit- 
able ghost, if ever mortal eyes beheld one; and it 
stood there, pointing with its skeleton finger towards 
the corner where Colonel Hernshawe sat, and re- 
peating its unearthly accusation: 

‘*Ludovic Hernshawe, thou art the man! Thy 
hands are red with blood !” 

For @ moment no one stirred or uttered a sound, 
so terrible was the shock ; then a wild and frenzied 
shriek froze every heart, and Lady Heathcote 
dropped forward from her seat in a dead swoon. 

“The spectre! the spectre of the Abbey!” cried 
a dozen voices in chorus. 

Colonel Hernshawe rose to his feet, his face ghastly 
white, his limbs shaking under him, as if an ague fit 
had seized him. 

“Seize him! arrest him!” he shouted, hoarsely. 
“ Don’t let him escape!” 

Then there was a wildrush for the door, but right 
through the countless hands outstretched to grasp 
it the apparition fled, and disappeared as suddenly 
as if the earth opened and swallowed it. 

. The excitement that followed beggars all descrip- 
ion. 

Women shrieked, men rushed hither and thither 
utterly beside themselves, and Lady Heathcote was 
borne from the court and conveyed into her carriage 
as white and rigid as if she were dead. But the 
colonel stood his ground, making a powerful effort 
to put on a bold front; but his limbs still shook, and 
that greenish gray pallor never left his face, 

Cowly, the detective, watched him intently, and 
a peculiar smile lit his steel-gray eyes as he mut- 
tered to himself: 

“There’s some wonderful mystery here, but I’ll 
sound it to the bottom if it cost me my life.” 

The prisoner at the bar looked on, his face serene 
and terrorless, but wearing an expression of puzzled 
inquiry. He remembered that spectral figure too 
weil and his own painful adventure in the Abbey 
vaults on that never-to-be-forgotten night, 

It was hours before anything like order could be 
restored, and when at last the excited crowd was 
quieted the counsel for the prosecution opened the 
case in a clear and concise manuer, referring to the 





testimony which he intended to produce, making no 
effort of his own to impress the jury with the pri- 
soner’s guilt, but leaving them to be influenced 
wholly by the evidence of the witnesses. These were 
then called in rapid succession. 2 

First of all Detective Cowly came forward. His 
evidence was simple, but terribly convicting. He 
caught the prisoner in the act of escaping from the 
window of the room in which the murdered men lay, 
and found that his hands and garments were alike 
stained with blood. 

The testimony of the other witnesses was but a 
repetition of the detective’s. Then there were 
several persons who testified to having seen the 
prisoner, wearing his disguise, loitering about the 
neighbourhood on the night of the murder, calling 
at the “ Heathcote Arms,” and atthe lodge-k er’s, 
andin every case followed by the Cornish cobbler 
known as Hendrick Seaton. 

And last, though by no means least, there was a 
peculiar, wiry, ferret-faced little man, who appeared 
in the box, and after going through the swear- 
ing process quite glibly, as glibly testified that on 
the morning preceding the night of the murder the 
prisoner, wearing the same on bought of him 
at his shop, somewhere in a Yorkshire village, a 
knife, a very dangerous weapon. And at this junc- 
ture the blood-stained instrument with which the 
deadly work was done, being produced and exhibited 
the said individual swore very solemnly that he vould 
identify it by a peculiar mark upon the handle as 
the same knife he sold to the prisoner. At this un- 
looked-for bit of evidence the young prisoner opened 
his eyes in undisguised amazement, and his counsel, 
embracing some of the finest London advocates, ex- 
changed ominous glances. : . 

This was a strong point against him, stronger 
than all the others put , and it wrought an 
instantaneous change in the feelings of the audi- 
ence. They had begun to entertain just the least 
doubt of the prisoner’s guilt, and were willing to 
be convinced of his innocence, but hearing this they 
veered back to their old belief. 

When the day was ended, and the court ad- 
journed, every one felt that the young man’s doom 
was sealed. 

“There’s something wrong at the bottom of all 
this,” said the detective that night, when he and 
his wife were alone. “‘Do you know, Emmie, that 
young fellow will be convicted and sentenced to- 
morrow, and I’m positive I conld go and lay my 
hand upon the true murderer ?” 

“Then, why in the name of humanity don’t you 
do it, Dick ?” 

“ Proof, my girl, that’s what’s wanting—I’ve 
worked as I never worked before in the last week, 
but I can’t get it.” 

“Oh, well,” said Emmie, complacently, “don’t 
be = Dick, you will get it, I never knew you to 

‘ai 7 


The second day of the trial was like the first, only 
the multitude was greater, and the arguments on 
both sides were more earnest and animated. At 
last the weary work was over, the judge arose and 
delivered his charge, and with grave faces and mea- 
sured footsteps the jurors adjourned to consult. 
Then there came an hour of sickening suspense, 
worse than the most terrible reality. But at last 
they came back again—sterner, graver than before. 
The young prisoner faced them calmly. 

“ How say you, gentlemen, is the prisoner at the 
bar guilty or not guilty of the crime with which 
he is charged ?” 

* Guilty !” 

For one moment there was a dead silence, then the 
judge arose, but ere he could utter the first word of 
the brief address he purposed making a wild, un- 
earthly voice cut him short. 

“Hold!” it cried, “ hold—not guilty! Ludovic 
Hernshawe, thou art the man! Thy hands are red 
with blood !’’ 

And, as before, all eyes beheld that terrible 
spectral figure standing in the doorway. 

Colonel Hernshawe saw it too, for one brief mo- 
ment, and made a frantic effort to gain his feet, but 
a deathly pallor settled on his face, his limbs shook 
and grew rigid, and, clutching at his collar, and 
gasping for breath, he tumbled from his seat and 
lay prone upon the floor. 

It was some time before the judge through 
with what he had to say, but he finished at last, 
ending with the usual declaration : 

“ And there to be hanged by the neck until you 
aredead!”” ” 

After which the excited crowd dispersed, and the 


prisoner, closely guarded, was conducted back to 
his cell. 
* » * * * 


The days were gliding swiftly away—dismal 
wintry days, short and dream-like, yet fraught with 
such terrible events. Hendrick Seaton had been tried 
and duly convicted. Justice in his case was short 
and swift ; there were plenty of witnesses to prove 
his complicity in the murder, and although his de. 
fence was able and powerful, owing to the inter 
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ference of Lord Glandore. it was only a waste of! Ah, yes; I suppose my history is familiar to you 


words: he ‘yas epeedily convicted, and sentenced io : 
atthe same time wita his unfortunate | 


be han 
accomplice, The worthy Yorkshire peasants 
to be ' growing blood-thirsty all at once. 
Excitement made them wild and desperate, and 
there is little doubt, if Margaret Seaton had been 
ut on trial with her brother her sentence would 
ve been the most severe the law could inflict. But 
her trial, quite fortunately, was postponed until 
another sitting of the court. 

The excited crowds departed to their respective 
homes, and the old, quiet sameness of every-day 
life began to resume itsreign. Only the approach- 
ing execution was a theme of which the ips 
never wearied. The daily and weekly journals were 
fall of it, and it waa discussed inj all its fancied 
horror round every tea-table in half-a-dozen counties. 

Meanwhile the intervening: doyp wore on. The 
friends and counsel of both the prisoners were do- 
ing all that could be done to effect some mitigation 
of the terrible decree. Lord Glandore had a peti- 
tion largely signed by men of the first influence, 
begging, not for a on, because his lordship held 
that the prisoners were not guilty, but for a [re- 
prieve for more time to investigate the affair. But 
the executive powers refused to interfere ; the pri- 
soners had been fairly and portly tried, and they 
must abide by the penalty of the law. ; 

Colonel Hernshawe, who had recovered from his: 
indisposition, was a prominent leader in this work 
of mercy. Not for the man Seaton, in whose guilt 
he thoroughly believed, but for his young step-son. 
Despite his promise on the day of trial to let him 
hang like a oo the colonel had forgiven the boy’s 
ingratitude and was doing his utmost, wAncmdnn 
to save him; and her ladyship, his wife, seconded 
his efforts. 

(To be continued.) 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 


GRANGE. 
aS NSS EE 
CHAPTER XLII; 

* You knew Lord Montalien ?’”’ Colonel Hawksley 
said, leaning forward. ‘‘Your face shows it, at 
least. You are like him, yet unlike. Was he any- 
thing to you?” 

“Well, yes; he was my father.” 

“ Your father ?” 

“Yes, colonel. You were not aware, perhaps, our 
family name is Earlscourt! My elder brother took 
the title upon our father’s death, and [—well, I may 
as well own it—I squandered my patrimony and 
was obliged to fly from England six years ago, over 
head and ears in debt. Thatis my story. I came 
to this country to retrieve my fallen fortunes, as 
poor a man as ever landed.” 

Colonel Hawksley listened, his eyes lit up, his 
face full of wonder and eager interest. 

“‘ Have you retrieved them ?” 

“Well, pest I have managed in those six 
years to pay off the greater part of my debts. I 
fancy it will be half a dozen years more, however, 
before I have sufficiently cleared off my encum- 
brance to return.” 

“You mean to return ?”’ 

** Decidedly—as soon as I can.” 

“ May I askin what way you have succeeded in 
doing even so much ?” 

Guy laughed. 

* By quill-driving, colonel, I was always a Bohe- 
mian—the life suited me, and I turned journalist, 
magazine-writer, author—in short I followed the 
pursuit of literature. You may, by chance, have lit 
on the nom-de-plume of ——”’ 

He mentioned a name famous in the annals of 
fictional literature. 

“ What!’ Hawksley exclaimed ; 
author of * Paul Rutherford’s Wife ?’ 


Tam. 
“And of * Gold and Glitter ?’” 
a 


“ Why, you should have realized a fortune from 
the sale of those two works alone. Their popula- 
rity has been something immense.” 

“ They have paid tolerably well—if they had not 
I should not have been able, as I have told you, to 
disharge the larger portion of my debts. My extra- 
vagances in the past make my very hair rise now. 
I'm a reformed character, colonel—there was great 
room for improvement, too, I assure you. I pursued 
my scribbling here in camp; it passes one’s leisure 
hours—and as far as remuneration goes I find the 
pen decidedly mightier than the sword.” 

“* Mr. Earlscourt,” the colonel said, “‘ you are“one 
of the cleverest novelists of the day.” Mr. Earls- 
court bowed with gravity. ‘You are destined to 
become @ famous man, and I am proud to have made 
your acquaintance. It was as your father’s ward, 
then, you first met my—Miss Lisle ?” 

“Your daughter, colonel—the confidence may as 
Sect be mutual. Of course, I know you are Robert 

ec; 





“are you the 





from your father.” 
“And from others. Were you not rather surprised, 
colonel, when you discovered upon whom my father 
itched as his successor in your daughter’s guar- 
ianship ? Now I should imagine Sir Vane Charteris 
would be the last man alive you would wish to place 
in power over Paulina.’ 
dark flush crept up over the pale bronze of the 
colonel’s face. 

“Why ?” he asked. 

«Ss I really answer that question, colonel ? 
You see I have had time to think since I came out 
here, and I have managed to connect past events 
pretty clearly. I remember my father telling your 
story at the dinner-table, and y Charteris—poor 
Lady Charteris—falling in a dead faint at the mention 
of your name. I look back, and remember hearing 

was f to m ir Vane. I know they 
were totally estranged from each other—that the 
shadow of a life-long sorrow lay upon her, and I 
knew she was your wife and Paulina’s mother.” 

Colonel Hawksley bowed his face on his hand. 
Even in the shadow Guy could see how greatly he 
was moved, 

“* Why do you remain here?” he asked. “‘ Why have 
ou not long ago gone back and rescued her from a 
ate worse death? You were her husband, not 

he, you had the right. Why not have returned and 
claimed her long ago ?’’ 

** Heaven knows! There have been times, of late 
years, when I 
coward and idiot to be hunted down as I was, to 
Segre Sax ta hee Seen . But I lay under a crimi- 
nal charge which I could not disprove—and she was 
his wife, and I was made to believe she loved him. 
And there would have followed exposure—and——” 

“Better exposure than such misery as she has 
been made to suffer. Colonel Hawksley, do you 
know she is the inmate of a madhouse now ?”’ 

‘Yes.’ The word dropped slowly, heavily from 
his pale lips, “ I know.” 

“Your daughter told you. I wonder you did 
not return to England when you first learned 
that Sir Vane Charteris had been appointed her 


g a 

“T did not know it for many months after. She 
wrote me from France—telling me of the change, 
and that she was satisfied—that I was in no way to 
trouble myself about her. Then the war be- 
gan, and I came here, and I shall remain until the 
end, Why should I return now?—England holds 
nothing hut bitter memories for me.” 

** Haveyou no wish to see your daughter ?” 

** Wvery wish. Whenshe is some good man’s wife 
I shall ask her to come across the ocean to visit me.”’ 

“* Have you no wish to clear the blot off your good 
name—to disprove the false charge brought against 
you by Geoffrey Lyndith ?” 

“It would be impossible after all those years.” 

*T don’t see that,”’ Guy said, coolly ; *‘ more diffi- 
cult things are done every day. London detectives 
are clever, and you are rich enough to pay them 
well for their work. Geoffrey Lyndith is dead—you 
are free to return if you will—if for no other’s sake 
for that of your wife.” 

Colonel, Hawksley rose up passionately. 

“Do you think I could bear to see her,’’ he said, 
“like that? Why, good heavens, the thought of 
her as she is now nearly drives me mad.” 

“Insane, you mean. Well, now, I am not so sure 
of that either. Every one is not insane who is shut 
up in a madhouse.” 

“Young man, what do you mean ?” 

“Simply this—that, whatever Lady Charteris 
may be now, she was no more insane than you or I 
when placed there first.’ 

‘“* Great Heaven!” 

‘*Sir Vane Charteris is a man capable of any 
villanous deed—I am quite sure of that; and up 
to a few weeks before her madness was an- 
nounced no oneever thought of doubting her lady- 
ship’s perfect sanity. They were estranged for 
years and years before the birth of his only daughter, 
I believe, but perfectly civil toone another. Lady 
Charteris fainted, as I have told you, when my father 
related your story at the dinner-table, after his 
appointment as Paulina’s guardian. That night, it 
transpired, she fled from the Priory to the house in 
Speckhaven in which Duke Mason lived, and Sir 
Vane followed and brought her back. It was a 
stormy night, I recollect, and whether from the 
wetting she received, or her excitement, she was 
taken very ill, As soon as she was able to be re- 
moved Sir Vane took her up to town to place her 
under the charge of one of the ablest physicians, 
The next news we heard was that she was insane, 
and was Fleet in a private asylum. No one was 
permitted to visit her, not her own daughter Maud, 
but, in spite of the baronet’s care, the form of her 
lunacy transpired. She refused to acknowledge Sir 
Vane Charteris as her husband—said her rightful 
husband was alive and in a foreign land. Now 
think whether or not this statement was the utter- 
ance of insanity.” 


have thought myself the veriest |. 





“Great Heaven! my poor, heart-broken Olivia, 
If I thought—if 1 thought this were trae——~” 

“You would return? {ft is true. Does Lady 
Charteris stil. live?’ 

“She does. Paulina mentioned her in her last 

letter. She had asked Sir ‘Vane to allow her to visit 
her—little dreaming she is her own mother.” 
_ “And he refused, of course ; and will go on refus- 
ing to the end of the chapter. Poor lady ! she needs 
some friend to go to her deliverance as she is in the 
power of such a man as Vane Charteris.” 

The colonel paused abruptly in his walk, came 
over, and laid his hand heavily on the younger man’s 
shoulder. J 

“ Earlscourt,’’ he said, “ I will go back to England 
as speedily as may be, and you shall accompany 
me, and aid mein the task of recovering and reclaim« 
ing my wife. Heaven grant we may not be too late!” 

“Amen! But it’s out of the question that I should 
return. Those little floating bills, yon know—and 
the Jews do come down on a fellow like the wolves 
to the fold. I shall have to write at least two more 
highly popular novels before I face the Israelites of 
London.”’ 

‘Come with me,” Hawksley said, earnestly ; “I 
ask itasafavour. For your debts you will accept 
a loan from me until those two new novels are 
written. You will not object—I shall take your 
coming as a personal favour. England will be like 
a arene land to me after a score and more years. 
You will come ?” 

He held out his hand—Guy placed his therein. 

“T will go, colonel—thanks, all the same for your 
kindness. And now, with your permission, I’ll 
petioarry, fon feel quite as strong as Sampson, 
and——’ 

He reeled slightly as he spoke—faint and giddy 
from weakness and recent loss of blood. Tho colonel 
hastily poured out a glass of wine and held it to 


ips, 
“T should not have brought yee out—you will be 
worse for this. My servant shall accompany you 
to your quarters—you are not fit to walk over that 
distance alone. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, colonel,’’ 

The orderly, with the wounded lieutenant, crossed 
the moonlit sward on their way to the temporary 
hospital, i 

Long after Guy Earlscourt lay asleep, with his 
handsome head pillowed on his arm, a smile on his 
lips, dreaming of England and Paulina, Colonel 

awksley paced to and fro in his apartment, think- 
ing bitterly of his wasted life and of the fate that 
had held apart him and the wife he loved, 

“My darling!” he said, “my darling! and you 
always loved me—always were faithful—I know it 
now. And I—ah, Heaven! why did I not bravo all 
that those plotters could do, and claim you? But 
the day of retribution is at hand, and let those who 
stand between us take care!’ 


CHAPTER XLIIlI. 

“ Pautina !” 

There was no reply. The lady addressed sat ab- 
sorbed over a book. 

‘“ Paulina,” was uttered, rather louder, “ it is al- 
most five, and quite time to drive. Do you hear?” 

“Well, yes, 1 hear, Maud,” and Paulina Lisle 
lifted a pair of serene, sapphire-hued eyes from her 
book ; ‘ but I really don’t think I shall go. It is 
very pleasant here by the fire this chilly May after- 
noon, and my book interests me, which is more than 
I can say for the Ride or the Row.” 

“* What!” cried Maud Charteris, “ not even when 
this is the first day of Lord Heatherland’s return 
from Scotland; and you have not seen him for a 
fortnight. You are sure to meet him in the park, 
and all I have to say is that I hope when I’m 
engaged I’ll be a little more anxious to see my 


fiancé than that. But then, of course, it is an 


understood thing that the beautiful Miss Lisle, the 
belle of London, has no heart. I don’t suppose it 
is at all a necessary adjunct to a future duchess.” 

There was just the slightest tinge of envy in the 
tone of Miss Maud Charteris as she said these last 
words, She would never be a duchess, and she 
knew it. She was a small, sallow-complexioned 
gitl of one-and-twenty now, very pale and sickly, 
with eyes like sioes, and dead black hair, anda look 
of Sir Vane Charteris all over her wan, fretted 
face. . 

The eyes of Paulina Lisle fell suddenly and rested 

on the fire with something very like a smothered 
sigh, 
% No heart, Mand!’’ she repeated, slowly. “I 
sometimes think it would be better for half of us if 
that impossibility could occur, and we were born 
without heart, without memory, without conscience. 
Our past enormities would not then rise up to 
embitter our whole future lives.” 

Miss Charteris pulled out her watch impatiently. 

“T didn’t come here to talk metaphysics, Miss 
Lisle. Aunt Eleanor sent me to see if you were 
ready to drive.” She was in elegant carriage costume 
herself as she spoke. ‘You don’t really mean to 
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say, Paulina, thata new book, no matter/how inte- 
resting, is a stronger attraction to the reigning 
beauty of the season than a drive along the Lady’s 
Mile, at the fashionable hour, on a lovely May day? 
Don’t tell me so, for I couldu’t believe it.” 

“Tt is perfectly true, nevertheless. My book is 
intensely interesting, and the daily drive at the same 
hour, in the same place, seeing the ‘same ‘faces, ac- 
knowledging the same bows, becomes after five sea- 
gons—well, to speak mildly, rather monotonous.” 

** What’s your book, Paulina ?” 

“* Under the Southern Cross," by the author of 
“Paul Rutherford’s Wife’ and ‘ Gold and Glitter,’ 
the two best novels of the day.” : 

De’ Do you know, Paulina, the heroine of ‘ the first 
Was very like you!” 

“Like me! Is that a compliment to me or’ Mar- 
garet Rutherford, I- wonder ?’’ 

“To you. Paul Rutherford’s wife was # bewitch- 
ing creature, and 1 am perfectly sure was drawn from 
real life—from vou, Miss Lisle.” 

** Let me see,” said Panlina, witha smile ; “as far 
as I can remember, she was an impulsive, head- 
strong, rebellious, passionate woman, with good im- 
pulses, I grant, but spoiling everything by her reck- 
less impetuosity. Yes, 1 suppose,'thatwas like-me 
—in the past, Maud.” A fiush rose fora moment 
over the perfect pallor of her face. ‘I' shudder—I 
sicken when I think of my desperate deeds of ‘the 
pst. Good ‘Heaven! what a perfectly ‘wild, per- 
tectly reckless little outlaw I was !’’ | 

“Indeed! ‘You never murdered any one'lfke Lady, 
Audley, I suppose. Or-you never married‘a’ head 
groom, or anything of that sort, did you ?” 

The flush deepened—deepened perceptibly on Miss 
Lisle’s face. 


‘IT have done what I can never forget or forgive,” | 


she ‘answered, in broken ‘tones; “ what'will hannt 
me with grief, and shame, and remorse my life long.’” 
She was speaking more to her own thoughts “than 
to'her companion ‘now. ‘“People' who knew'me six 

years ago tell: me'I have changed out of “li denow- 

edge. 1 hope I-have—I ‘hope I have!—in ‘no way, 
looks or character, thought or action, would’T re-| 
semble the Paulina Lisle of ‘six years ago.” 

“Then you have a secret in ‘your life, Pavlina! 
‘That's romantic ; and if you'll believe ‘me I always 
thought so. Your fits of gloom, your abstraction, 
the change in yousomehow. Do'tell me, Pauliriu— 
who was he ?”” 

, Paulina looked up and laughed—her own sweet 
augh. 

** My dear Maud, my prophetic soul ‘tells me Mrs. 
Galbraith will be kere in five ‘mimutes ‘to ‘ecold ‘us 
both. I suppose I'should never be forgiven:if-I did 
not go—so, farewell, my darling book, until by-and- 
bye. One hour with ‘you ‘is worth a dozen in the 
Lady's Mile. What a farce it all is, Maud, ‘this 
everlasting ‘routine ‘of ‘dressing, and driving, and 
dining; and all for—what? ‘Weare like a ‘flock 
of sheep jumping through a hedge, and not one of 
us knowing why we follow our'leader. Life’s a 
comedy, at best, and we the prettily dressed, pret- 
tily pumted actresses ; and when the lights are: out 
and the play’s over 1 wohder what aeceunt we will be 
asked to give of lives and talentsso spent. There, 
Maud, don’t look so disgusted, dear child. I will 
run away and dress and prose no more,” 

Miss Charteris walked away to the door with a 
peculiarly sarcastic smile on her pale, thin lips. 

“* Does she ever talk to the Most'Noble the Mar- 
quis of Heatherland like this, I wonder ?”’ she said. 
* Does she confess to him those heinous: crimes and 
secrets of the past, and her general weariness and 
disgust of life and rank and society?” 

** Lord Heatherland is a thousand times too good 
forsuech a woman as I am—no one knows that 
better'than I, Maud.” 

“* But you don’t care a fig for him all the same, 
Paulina; and, im spite of your -fine romance and 
second-hand sentimentality, you are aboutto marry 
him for his rank‘and coronet, justas Lor any of usin 
Vanity Fair would do. Paulina Lisle, you're a— 
it’s nota very elegant word, but exceedingly ex- 
pressive—humbug!” 

With which Maud Charteris quitted the room, and 
Paulina was alone. 

The haif-sisters—still ignorant they were such— 
‘were considerably attached to each other. Mand, 
with envy and bitterness in ‘her heart for the 
other’s great beauty, but yet a sort of liking and ad- 
miration that even her own sex yielded Paulina. 

Look at her, silting there in a low chair before'the 
fire and sve what Paulina Lisle has become at four- 
and-twenty. She is dressed in her’morning né- 
gligée of silvery gray, bands of ‘linen ‘at her throat 
and wrists, and the bronze brown hair, ripplmg low 
on the perfect forehead, gathered in a shining coil 
at the back of the stately, small head. She is tall, 

she is grandly proportioned, every movenient is in- 
stinct with grace and majesty, the threat,the arms, 
are marble tair—she is one of those exeeptional wo- 
menu whom all men think beautiful. The face and 
form that Rotten Row went wild about; painters 
and sculptors eoveted as a model,.and poets might 


sing of in its noble womanhood. ‘The golden-brown 
hair, the eyes of liquid, sapphire bine, the arched 
foot, and the swaying grace of motior., whether she 
waltzed or walked, a skin delicate as ‘the petals of 
a Bengal rose and as devoid of colourin repose; ind 
a smile and ‘a voice that even ‘wonten envied 
and disliked her were forced to allow had a charm. 
She had changed almost out of ‘knowledge in! the 
past six yéars—the reckless, impetuous, self-willed 
girl of eighteen had grown to be the most womanly 
of women, the gentlest of gentlewomen. “The lips! 


learned a softer, more tender, it may be sadder light. 
The girl had been Sealey crv rash to madness, the 
‘woman was perfect in her sweet thought for dthers, 
her unselfishness, her gentleness, her goodness to 


all. 

A beantiful and graceful ‘lady she sits ‘here, with 
softly brooding eyes and lips a little parted, even’ in 
repose, thinking very kindly, if not lovingly, of ‘the 
‘man whom in ‘three weeks she ‘is to marry—the 
Marquis of Heatherland, only son of the Duke of 
Clanronald. She would ‘fain sit and-wait'for’his 
coming here, but Mrs. Galbraith has issued her de- 
cree, and with the gentle temper that’ has 


has learned to make, she rises ‘with a low sigh,and, 
goes forth into that’ brilliant ‘Maytinie “world -of 
which she is one of the acknowledged queens. 

That eventful Christmas, ‘six ‘years ‘azo, ‘to'‘the 
great surprise of Mrs. Galbraith, was ‘néither spent 
Yat “the Firs” ‘nor at Montalien Priory, nor did 
‘Patina’ become ‘the wife of “Lord Montalien. “Miss 
‘Lisle, by‘her own dasire, had been taken'to France 

instead, and spent’the winter’with one of ‘her late 
school friend 


8. 

Lord ‘Montalien and ‘her guardian had quarrélied, 
not loudly nor violently,'but the quarrel was‘ none 
the leas deep and deatlly. 

“You can do-your worst, my lord,” Sir’Vane had 
“gaid,-not without dignity!’ “T have changed my 
-wind—my ward shall not be ‘forced Lng ho ‘ 
‘And Lord Montalien had gone away ‘baffled ‘black 
‘with suppressed ‘fury and rage. 

‘Tf the day ever come, ‘Sir’ Vane °Chartetis,” he 
had said, “when I can repay you trast me not to 
forget this debt.” 

Then ‘he hatl gone ‘abroad and hail ‘not once -re- 
turned to England:-since. 

Paulina's secret’ was kept. ‘Neither ‘Mrs, 'Gal- 
braith nor Lord ‘Montalien dreamed of it. Jane 
married ‘and settled'in Wales, ‘and kept her 
oath, and Miss Liste’ had her ‘freedom! #hd ‘in ‘the 
eyes of the world was Sir Vane’s ward tstill. She 
spent that winter in’France, and came’ back late in 
April to resume her-riew ‘life. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Clanronald, ‘a’ hand- 
some, haughty dewager of seventy-five, had ‘taken 
a,great fancy to the girl’s bright,‘ fair face, and’pre- 
sented her; and ‘the fashionable ‘journals recorded 
Miss Lisle’s diamonds and general splendour of ap- 

earance, together with hor most'remarkable beanty. 

ren followed her first brilliant London season ; and 
those few who had known her the precetling year saw 
and wondered a little at'the growing change in ‘her. 

Miss Lisle was a great success—nren:raved of her 
perfect face, her perfeet form, ‘her rare ‘fascination 
of manner, and ‘women envied and disliked her with 
a sincerity that was the highest compliment that 
could be paid to her charms. ‘She made scores of con- 
quests and had three brilliant offérs ‘the first season. 
She declined them’all in-a way that teft’no ‘hope. 
Women called her a coquette, a*heartless-coquette. 
Nature had made her beautiful, and gifted her with 
that rare, subtle fascination of manner that'is even 
better than beauty. 

She could not fail to please, toattract, in spite of 
herself. 

Mrs. Galbraith etied ont loudly that it was‘a sin, 
a crime, to refuse such offers‘as Paulina gently but 
‘resolutely refused. 

What did the girl expect? ‘Did she wish one of 
the royal princes to propose for her ? 

Paulina listened and smiled—a little sadly, a little 
wistfully, and‘ the' blue eyes looked dreamily afar off, 
and Guy'Harlscourt’s dark face came back to ‘her 
from overthe-sea. Where he was, to what distant 
land he had gone, she did not know, she only knew 
that‘she- loved him, and that she would rather die 
than look upon his’ face again. Her second, ‘third 
and fourth seasons werea repetition of the first. She 
grew more‘beantiful with each passing year, and 
more murble-hearted ‘said the world. 

She received more eligible offers than any other 
woman of her 'time,‘and treated all alike. She had 
no heart they said, or it-was like her complexion, of 
marble. 

Women ceased to fear her rivalry—men grew shy 
of offering their hearts and hands to this merciless 
“ Refuser.” And away in America, fightifig underan 
alien flag, there:-was one whose name:she saw. at rare 
intervals in the Ameriean ‘papers’Colonél ‘Hawksle 
sent her, ‘a name'that could mde ‘her ‘heart thro 
and her palo cheeks flush as none of those men about 





her had ever done- 


wero sweet as wellas proud, the brilliant eyes had |' 


habitnal to. her of late years; the sactifice of self she ‘h 


Atthe close of that fourth London season the 
Duchess of Clanronald carried Miss Lisle away ‘to 
= distant Highland castle to: spend the autumn and 
winter. 

Sho liked Paulina with a liking that'grew stronger 

swith each year. 
At Olanronald Castle Miss ‘Lisle encountered that 
‘autumn her graee’s only son, ‘the ‘Marquis of 
'Heatherland. ‘He had been absent in the Hast for 
‘the past seven years, and:had come’home for a: fly- 
ing visit to his mother before starting for: Equinoc- 
tional Africa. 

He came home, a grave, weather-beaten man of 
~seven-and-forty, with every intention of - leaving 
again-in a week, and he met Paulina’ Lisle, and his 
‘fate was fixed. He’fellinlove with her;asscoresof 
‘others had done before him, and Equinoctional Africa 
-arid gorilla~hunting were for eee! rete 
‘He ‘was ‘seven-and-forty ; he had never ‘been in 
‘lovein ‘his ‘life ; ‘women and sodiety ‘bored’ him ; she 
was grave, silent, and not handsome ;‘and he fell:in 
love as'men of seven-and-forty+your. potent, wise 
and reverend seigneurs—do' fall in love at that ab- 
‘normal age, without:hope, and without reason. In 
~three days his iifutuation was patent ‘to the whole 


use, 
The duchess -was dlarmed,'and remonstrated after 
\the fashion of ‘mothers. It was the desire of ‘her life 


'| to see Heatherland merried-and free from ‘his -wild, 


»roving life, but not ‘to Paulina ‘Lisle; muchas’ she 
‘Tiked her. ’ 


“Sit ‘is ‘madnese—infatuation ‘on your ‘part, 
Heatherland,” she ‘said. ‘“Phis -girl is infimtely 
‘below you in’tank, ‘She ‘passes in society asia ve- 
‘lative of the late: Lord ‘Montalien, andan orphan ; 
| she is neither. “Her father ‘is in ‘America, in‘ self- 
‘ imposed exile ; her mother is—Heaven knows where. 
Ido not even know that her parents werte'legally 
married. Of course'I would not breathe a word of 
this to any but you. “I like ‘the girl excessively ; 
(but she is, as Tsaid, infinitely belowyous Bist a 
station—not the sort of -woman,the Dukes o - 
— have been holed with merry 

e marquis 0 wi slow, grave, 
thoughtful smile, and answered, quietly; 

“Mother, if she were a crossing-sweeper or beg- 
gar, and the woman she is, I would marry her:if she 
would accept me. It is-fixed‘as-fate. ‘She is theone 
woman of all women I want; if she refuse'‘me I will 
never marry.” 

“Refuse you!” her exclaimed, ‘in unutter- 
able scorn. “Miss Lisle has refused ‘many offers, 
‘but she'will not refuse you. ‘There’ are not many 
women alive I think who would rejact’the Marquis 
of ‘Heatherland.” 

‘Two days after that conversation the marquis pro- 
posed, and was rejected! 

He was aman of ‘few words. ' “He' took‘ his rejec- 
tion as qnietly as he took most things. 

“This is final?” he asked, slowly. '* There is no 
hope, Miss Lisle?” 

“There is nene,” she answered. '“T esteem you 
—I respect you highly, my lord,:bat Iwill never 
marry—never !” 

There was that in her face that told him she meant 
it. ‘There was‘infinite pain init too. These rejec- 
tions gave her no pleasure, yielded’ her'no triumph. 

She felt like a, cheat, like an impostor; she felt 
shame—huumiliation unutterable. “She a wedded 
wife, and men constantly asking her to marry them ! 
It was part of her punishment—tichly deserved, bat 
very bitter. ; 

She went up to her room after he left her, slowly, 
wearily, sick at heart. A packet of papers that 
should have reached her two months ‘before lay‘on 
the table. 

She opened the packet with eagerness; there was 
mostly news of her father therevery often mention 
of another name quite as eagerly looked for. 

The papers were three months old’; they gave the 
details of a long and ‘terrible battle—the lists of 
killed, wounded, and missing ; and, almost’ heading 
the list of killed, she read the name of Lieutenant 
Guy Earlscourt, 

Yes, there it was. Guy Harlscourt—killed! The 
room swam round her, a hot mist came between 
her eyes and the paper. Killed! ‘His image ‘rose 
before her as she had first seen him eight years be- 
fore, * beautiful with man’s best ‘beauty,” when 
she had danced with’ him under’the waving*trees of 
Montalien during that bright June day—as-she 
had seen him with the sunshine on his dark‘ face as 
he rode upto her carriage to say good-bye on ‘the 
day she left Speckhaven ‘for ‘school—as: she ‘had 
seen him last in theli of Sir Vane ‘Charteris’s 
house when he had refused the money she proffered 
and had gone forth penniless to his exile. ‘Killed! 
Then the mist cleared away, and she forced her- 
self to read. There was a brief paragraph’con- 
cerning him—very brief and eloquent. ‘He was an 
Englishman, and he had fought like a‘lion during 
the whole day. It had been newly discovered he was 
the anonymous author of those two ‘books* which 
had created sach a sensition in the ‘literary world, 





* Paul Rutherford’s Wife” and “ Gold and Glitter.” 
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The paper dropped from her hands, and she sank 
down on her knees and buried her pale face in them. 
Long before she arose they were wet with her 
tears—tears that came fast and thick from a 
stricken heart. She had loved him, and he was 
dead ! ; 

Miss Lisle left the Highland castle abruptiy 
enough next day—no doubt because she had rejected 
Heatherland every one said. She looked so pale, 
so cold, that the duchess had not had the heart to 
be too severe upon her—the young woman must be 
mad, simply that. 

She went home—home to Speckhaven to Duke, 
and passed the winter as though she were once 
more ** Polly Mason,” and all her wealth and gran- 
deur but a . She was in trouble—those faith- 
ful friends saw that, and asked no questions, only 
too happy to have her with them once more. When 
April came Sir Vane came with it, and took her 


back, and the. world saw no change in her. For | shoaw. 


the first*time formany years the Marquis of Hea- 
therlandeppeared in society—his old madness upon, 
him still. -He-had no hope—but'to look upon her’ 
face, to hear her voice, were temptations too great; 
for him. met-once more, and how it came 
about need mot be told. He proposed again, and 
this time was: . 


She was wresoiberms ambitious—she liked and |: 


esteemed him’highly. ; 
“T will beyourwife,”"she said, . ““¥our) 
faithful wife Lisnew, your -loving “wife ‘I -hope-in| 
time.” i 
He asked novmore. \He'lifted tho! fair; small hand | 
to his lips , 'and-she was betrothed’ 
to the Marquis of: ' 
o 7 * id * 


Mes. ‘Galbraith yandiher ‘two *young ladies came 
back from te park ‘to-dime-and dress for a recep- 
tion. 

They chad<grét Lord Medtherland,-and shaken 
halen, and he “was to'be-4t the reception 

80, 


Why should ; 
round and,was willing-now. 

She was to’be a duchess. 

The title poor Duke had given her long ago in jest 
was one day to be hers in reality. The present duke 
had. been bedridden for years, an old, old man—she 
would not long be Marchioness of Heatherland. 

*** How strange it all seems," she thought, with a 
half-smile, looking at her image in the glass. ‘I, 
little'‘Polly Mason, to be.in.three weeks’ time. Mar- 
or of Heatherland. Itis.almosi like.a fairy 
tale!’ 

She was looking beautiful to-night—her best—in a 
dress of bluesatin and point-lace overskirt, diamouds 
in her gold-brown hair, and ruaning-like -a:river of 
light.about. the, graceiul throat. -She -was looking 
beautiful, and an octogenarian minister, sprightly 
as.asehoolboy,.came up to shake hands aud con- 
gratulate her. 

“ L.bave ‘been telling Heatherland what an un- 
sepeakably fortunate fellow heis! I think he is.as 
fully sensible of it asLam. If it were not for my 
eighty years and one wife already, Miss Lisle, 
Heatherland should not have had -it all his own 


‘the Marguis.of Heatherland was by her side. 
She blushed and laughed with her own frank 
grace. 

““T ean imagine no age.at which your.excellency 
would not be a dangerous rival,’ she said. 

The words had but just ,passed:her lips, and she 
was turning away, with the smile and blush still lin- 
gering, when she stopped suddenly. Had the dead 
arisen? There, standing a few yards away, gazing 
at her with grave thoughtfulness, she saw, face to 
face—Guy Earlscourt ! 

Guy Eariscourt! No myth, no illusion of the 
senses, no shadow from the dead, but the living, 
breathing, vigorous man! Somewhat thinner, 
somewhat browner, somewhat worn and grave, as if 
he had thought and suffered muchin the span of 
the. past six years, but ag,surely.as she stood there 
looking at him—-Guy Eag}scourt ! 

She did not cry out, sherdid not faint, though for 
an instant the rooms, the lights, the faces, the flit- 
ting forms, swam giddily;and there -was the surging 
roar of many watersin her ears. She stood there 
stock »still, her great eyes dilating, every drop of 
blood leaving her face. 

Dinly, after an interval—of five seconds in re- 
ality—of five hours it seemed to her—the.voice of 
Lord Heatherland, sounding faint.and far-off, came 

her ear: 

° Paulina, you are ill—you are going to faint! 
For pity 8 sake, sit down a moment, while I go for 
a glass of water !” 

She caught-at:the back of a chair he placed for 
her, and saw him hurriedly disappear. 

Then, by a mighty effort, she collected her dazed 
senses, and turned, still dizzily, to leave the room. 
On the very instant of her recognition Guy Earls. 


court had turned slowly away and disappeared in an 
inner apartment. 

She made her way—how, she never afterwards 
knew, sick and dizzy as she felt—out of the crowded 
rooms throughan open window, and on to the piazza. 
There she sank down, half crouching, half sitting, 
in her py ball-dress, while the wind of the cold May 
night blew upon her uncovered head and death- 
white face. 

At first she could not even think. The sudden- 
ness of the blow stunned her. She was painfully 
consvious of outer things—of the great, burning 
midnight stars—of the distant wilderness of lights— 
of the faint, sweet sighing of the music—of the chill 
blowing of the wind, and then those things all faded 
away, and the present, and the past, and her whole 
future life lay bare before her. A strange sort of 
calm that was almost apathy fell upon her, and she 
thought of herself and her strange situation as if 
ere thinking of another person. 

‘ke report of the newspaper had been untrue 
«te mistake, no doubt. Guy Earlscourt, the man 
r@he had married so strangely six years before, was 
here alive and well. What feeling was it that stirred 

inher heart:atthatconviction ? Was it pleasure ? 
was it-pain? She %thought—wondering at herself 
‘that she .could think of so trivial a thing—how 
handsome'he had ° ‘1 a'moment ago, stand 
ean § at her with ‘those dark, thoughtful eyes 
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manly, morex ‘in ithe past. ‘He had re- 
\heemed: jpast,no doubt—paid off his debts, and’ 


otkeeiioe freeman. “And ‘he ‘was the: 
too, books she liked.so—great books, | 


Tang. j 

Then'this:thread}bréke anthehe came:batk:to'the: 
present. -She ‘must ‘break off, as ‘best she might,! 
her engagement with the Marquis of \Heatherland, 
and at onee. 

A great pag followed this. She was,as ‘I have 
said, ambitioustto wear a ducal coronet. It had daz- 
zled her ;,and nowythat-dream of glory:must:be-re- 
signed, and shesmmmtiyiaid“wp all the hope of her 


_Bhe'felta-vague-sort. of pity forthe marquis, in-a 

sistetly way,-and,:putting love entirely ont of the 
question, she had liked him very much, and esteemed 
him very highly. 
* That he literally worshipped her she knew to be 
true—how bitter the pang would be then, when, 
without reason, witheut excuse, she broke her 
pledged-vow. And the newspapers had announced 
the approaching nuptials, and the guests were 
bidden, and the bridal trousseau ready. ‘The:world 
would eall her a. heartless jilt,.an unprincipled flirt, 
her best friends would despise her; Lord Heather- 
land and the duchess—the kind, proud, stately old 
ducless—would hate her and scorn her, and with 
reason. And through her own fault—her own mad, 
reckless folly of the past—this had all: happened. 
With her own hand she had wrought her fate. 

Then those bitter fancies drifted away once more, 
and Guy’s face floated before her in the purple star- 
light. What must he think of her? Could any 
one’s hatred equal-his? -How utterly he must de- 
apise her! how he must repent his own folly in ever 
having sacrificed himself and-his whole future life 
to her! The world had always, at his worst, ad- 
mired and caressed. him, how much more now, with 
the past. redeemed, with his-new and brilliant fame 
aud success as an author. Why, had he been free, 
he might -have wooed and won the highest, the 
fairest in the land. In his reckless generosity he 
had sacrificed every:‘hope of home, of wife, of all 
man holds most dear—for her. 

Her cold hands clasped themselves over her pale 
face, her brain ceased to think, a sort of stupor, 
partly of cold, was creeping upon her; she crouched 
there in her laces and diamonds as miserable a 
woman as the great city held. 

Oh, Heaven! to be able to retrieve the ,past—to 
recall the work of that long-past hour! -How long 
she had been there she never knew, probably not 
more than twenty minutes—an eternity of suffering 
it seemed to her. In after years, when all this ter- 
rible time was past and-gone, she could never recall 
those moments on the piazza without a shudder of 
the agony she had felt then. She was inteusely 
proud—the world-had held her.so high, so spotless 
—and now the time had come when she must de- 
scend from her pinnacle and be known as the 
miserable, unwomanly ereature she was. 

A hand was laid on her shoulder, a voice sounded 
in her dulled ears. 

“ Paulina! Good Heaven! ‘What, are you here? 
Do you know you will get your death ?” 

She looked up—to his dying day he never forgot 
the dumb, infinite misery of that first glance. It 
was the Marquis of Heatherland’s anxious face that 
bent above.her. 

‘“Whatis it, Paulina ?’’he cried. “ Are you mad 
to expose yourself like this.in the cold night air ?”’ 

She rose up slowly, shrinking from his touch, and 
feeling for the first time with a shiver how cold it 
really was. 





“Tam not mad,” she said, in a slow, dull voice 
strangely unlike the soft, musical tones that had 
been one of her chief charms, “ only miserable—the 
most miserable creature on earth, I think, My 
lord, let me tell you now while I have courage—that 
a my promise—that I—can never—be your 
wife. 

‘The words dropped spasmodically from her lips, 
with intervals between. She did not look at him, 
her eyes stared straight before her into the blue 
night. He listened, not understanding, bewildered, 
anxious, incredulous. 

“Take back your promise—not be my wife!’’ he 
repeated. “What is the matter, Paulina? Are you 

ing leave of your senses ?” 

“ I¢ sounds like it, I daresay,” she answered, with 
a heavy, heart-sick-sigh ; ‘ but no, my senses, such 
as they are, or ever were, remain. Oh, my lord! 
how can I make you understand? What a base, 
base woman I must seem to you. I cannot—do you 
nee me, Lord Heatherland?—I cannot be your 
wife!” 

“T hear you, Paulina,” he said, growing almost as 
white as herself, “but I cannot understand. Will 
you be good enough to explain ?”” 

He was a man of strong self-command, of power- 
ful will. He folded his arms over his chest and 
waited to hear what she had to say, only the gray 

—_—- his face betokening in any way what he 


wn ,graver and older, :more |; elt. 


**T.eannot. Think I have changed my mind, think 
‘lam,a heartless coquette, think anything you will, 
, release me. Let the world think it is you who 
b “me off—I deserve it, and—and what does it 
ymatter? In a day or two I shall-leave England, and 
Kfor ever,” 

*‘Her-voice broke in a hollow sob—if she could 


: only dic, she thought, and:end it-all. 


Atleast I have not deserved this, Paulina,” the 
grave-voice-of the marquis broke in. “If you claim 
: ;promise—your promise is yours. But, oh, 
’ ‘my bride—my wife—it is hard—it is cruel— 
sit-is‘ bitter as death.” 

It-was-tho first, tho last, the only time she ever 
ssaw him so moved. She fell down on her knees be- 
fore him and held up her elasped hands. 

* Forgive me! forgive me!” she cried; ‘ you shall 
know all, cost what it may—the vile impostor that 
fam. You thought you knew my whole history— 
that it was only my pride or my indifference that 
caused me to refuse so many offers. before I aecepted 
you, and you honoured me for it, Ah, Heaven! 
how utterly unworthy of your respect—of any good 
man’s—Paulina Lisle was, and is. 

“ Six years ago, my lord, | was pledged by the 
strongest ties toa man who quitted HKngland— 
for everas I thought.. You remember the day I 
left Clanronald so hastily—the day after that on 
which you first) proposed? On that day I read the 
account of that man’s, death ina foreign ipaper. [| 
don’t know that-I loved him —I can’t tell—at least 
the news of his death had power to move me as no- 
thing else could have done, ‘Then you know what 
followed. 

“ Next season we met again, and again you re- 
newed your offer, and—Laccepted. I did not love 
you, my lord—but I thought myself free—and I 
knew it would be easy to love one so good, so’ kind, 
in time. You deserved better than that, and my 
pride and ambition have received their rightful 
punishment. 

** My lord—oh, how shall I tell you?—this very 
night I have discovered that the man I speak of— 
whom I thought dead—to whom ties bind me that [ 
could not break if 1 would—is alive and in London!” 

The broken voice stopped—the pale, tortured face 
dropped into her hands. She still knelt before him 
—drooping—in a strange, distorted attitude of pain. 
He had listened without a word, without a move- 
ment, the dull pallor still blanching his face—his 
arms still folded. 

When she ceased, all that was great, that was 
noble in the man’s-nature was stirred. She had 
done him a wrong, perhaps, but-she was the woman 
he loved, and she knelt before him in her great 
trouble. He stooped and tried to raise her up. 

“Not here, Paulina! not here,” he said; “kneel 
only to your Maker.” 

“Yes, here, here!” she cried, wildly ; “‘ here on 
my knees at your feet! Oh, my lord, you cannot 
forgive me—but you might pity me if you knew 
what I suffer.” 

“I do pity you,” he answered, gravely, “ frommy 
soul. Rise, Miss Lisle—I command it! 

She rose at once. 

“ And this is all ?” 

* This is all.” 

* Let me try to understand itif Iean. Youare 
bound by promise to marry this man of whom you 
speak—you mean to marry him’?’”’ 

“‘ My lord, I will marry no one. Ihave told you 
I mean to leave England and him for ever ina da 
or two. Of my own free will I would suveniinok 
upon his face again.” 





* Then you donot care for him, this man, to whom 
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= stand pledged ?” he urged, with a thrill of new 
ope in his tone. 

Her face dropped—she turned it far away from 
him in the starlight. 

“ Paulina—you hear me? Do you or do you not 
care for this man ?” 

“T—I am afraid I do.” 

He paused at her answer. The hope that had 
arisen was crushed out in his faithful heart for ever. 

** You care for him,” he said, after that pause ; 
“‘ and you tell me in the same breath that you are 
going to fly from him, that you will never be his 
wife. Miss Lisle, you have told me part of your 
secret, but not all. Nay,” he added as she was about 
to speak, “tell me no more~I do not ask it. I free 
you utterly and entirely from this moment. The 
woman whose heart is another man’s is sacred from 
me. I would no more ask you, knowing this, to 
marry me than I would if you were already a wife. 
And I will try to be just, and forgive you if I can. 

“You have done wrong, by your own showing, in 
not telling me this at first, but you could not fore- 
see what has happened. The secret you have con- 
fided to me shall be kept inviolable—the world shall 
be told you have rejected me, in justice to myself, 
since you found you could not love me. No more 
need be said, I think, and you have been here far 
tco long already. Take my arm,. Miss Lisle, and 
let me conduct you back to the house.” 

The dignity of the man rendered his request not 
to be disputed. 

In all her life she had never admired him, never 
respected him as she didatthisinstant. How gene- 
rous, how noble every one was—the marquis—Guy— 
while she—oh, words are weak to tell how utterly 
degraded she was in her own sight—how bitterly 
she despised herself. All her pride was crushed to 
the very earth. 

She took his arm, and in dead silence they walked 
back to the crowded rooms. 

What a mockery it all seemed! the music, the 
smiling faces, the brilliant dresses, the lights, the 
roses, and those tortured human hearts! They 
walked through the midst of their friends, and no 
one noticed much change in either. 

Miss Lisle looked very pale—paler than usual, 
but she never had much colour, and her five sea- 
sons’ experience had taught her not to wear her 
heart on her sleeve. The marquis led her to a seat, 
stood silent for a moment, looking down upon her, 
then held out his hand. 

** Paulina!” it was the last time the name ever 
passed his lips, ‘‘ will you say good-bye?” 

She lifted her eyes to his face—almost for the 
first time since he had found her on the piazza. 
How pale he was—pale to the lips. 
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“ You are going away ?” she said, quietly. 

“‘T shall start for Africa to-morrow. Iam such 
an old traveller that I can pack up for the other end 
of the world at five minutes’ notice. As every one 
who goes to Central Africa does not invariably re- 
turn, [ should like you to say good-bye, and good 
speed, before we part.” 

They sounded almost like the last words Guy had 
spoken to her when she had seen him last. 

She laid her hand in that of Lord Heatherland, 
but she did not speak—she could not. 

Ah, my poor Paulina, you did pay bitterly for 
your folly of six years before. 

** Good-bye,” he repeated. 

Her uplifted eyes, full of speechless pain, an- 
swered him. One close, warm pressure of her cold 
hand. then the man she had pledged herself to 
marry had passed for ever out of her life. 

If she could only go home—a wild desire to fly 
away from this house and those people, and hide 
herself forever, came upon her. Where was Mrs. 
Galbraith, where Maud, or Sir Vane? She looked 
around, and for the second time was frozen by the 
sight of Guy Eariscourt. 

He was approaching her—her old friend Mrs. 
Atcherly on his arm, Mrs. Atcherly chatting gaily 
and volubly as they same up. Low as the words 
were spoken Paulina’s strained ear heard them: 

“ To be married in three weeks’ time, you know, 
tothe Marquis of Heatherland—by far the most 
brilliant match of the season. She is good enough 
and beautiful enough to marry a prince, I think. 
Do you know, Guy,” she added, laughingly, “I used 
to fancy—to hope, only you were such a shocking 
wild boy, that you and she—you understand ? But 
Heatherland will make her a much better husband 
than you ever would, or ever will make any one, 
Master Guy.” 

“Mrs. Atcherly, don’t be vituperative. I’ve turned 
over a new leaf—several new leaves, and whoever 
the lady is who has the honour and bliss of becom- 
ing Mrs. Earlscourt, she will be blessed beyond her 
sex. For Miss Lisle I have had always the pro- 
foundest and most hopeless admiration.” 

She heard the carelessly spoken words, and her 
heart hardened and revolted against him. How 
dared to speak of herin that light and flippant 
tone, when his coming here had broken her heart, 
blighted her life? Her eyes brightened, a faint 
tinge of colour came back into her face. She looked 
at him straight—a hard, cold, steady glance. 

** Paulina, my child,” cried the gay voice of Mrs. 
Atcherly, “ here is a surprise for you, a resurrec- 
tion from the dead—the prodigal returned—a pro- 
digal no longer. Guny,I don’t think there is any 
need of an introduction between you and Paulina.” 
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“ Not the least, I hope, Mrs. Atcherly,” Guy am- 
swered, bowing low. 

She had not offered him her hand—her face looked. 
cold, hard as stone—no smile of recognition passed: 
over it. The coldest, slightest, haughtiest bend of 
the head acknowledged him. She spoke, and her 
voice sounded as hard and icy as was her look. 

“It is a surprise. Months ago I read of Mr. 
Eariscourt’s deathin an American paper. But, per- 
haps, it was another Guy Earlsconrt.’ 

“No, I fancy not,” Guy said, coolly ; “I was the 
man whose obituary you read. It was rather a close 
thing, but good nursing brought me safely through 
it, as you see.” ! 

He was not one whit dashed by her freezing 
hauteur, her repellant tone. He stood there be- 
fore her the most coolly ee. man in the 
room—heedless whether the Marquis of Heather- 
land’s affianced bride smiled or frowned. She sawit 
with silent, suppressed anger unjust as it was strong. 
Poor child ! she was to be pitied in this hour of her 
downfall. 

‘“* When did you arrive ?” she asked. 

“ Only this afternoon ; and on the ground of old 
friendship ventured to intrude here to-night. Be- 
sides, I wished to see you!”’ 2 ; 

She looked at him, her eyes flashing, her lipe 
quivering. 

How dared he! 

“ To see me ?” she said, witha fine-lady’s stare of 
insolent wonder; “and what can Mr. Guy Earls- 
—_ ~ 6d his six years’ exile, possibly have to say 

me ” 

A smile curled his moustached lips—a smile of 
amusement at her look and tone. . 

“ Nothing whatever concerning himself—with all 
his presumption he does ziot presume so far as 
I came as the messenger Of another person, in whom 
I think even the future Laidy Heatherland may be 
interested.” 

a fingers tore in half her costly lace handker- 
chief. 

This storm of contending feelings within her was 
growing more than she could bear. 

‘“*T know of no acquaintance of yours, Mr. Earls- 
court, in whom I take the slightest interest. I have 
no idea what you can mean.” 

“No ?” he said; and again the amused smile that 
half maddened her played around his mouth; “ not 
even Colonel Robert Hawksley ?”’ 

She barely repressed a cry. 

“My father !’’ she exclaimed ; “ what of him?” 

“Ah! I thought you would be interested,” he 
continued, still smiling. ‘‘ Colonel Hawksley is 
here, Miss Lisle, and I am his messenger.” 

(To be continued.) 
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BREAKING THE CHARM. 
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CHAPTER XXV. ss 

} s. \epeees ah, friend, friend. I wish I had 

riend. 

A.: Am I not your friend? Come, you and I will 
be sworn brothers. The Beaux’s Stratagem. 

A LITTLE while after the eventful scene between 
Milly and the Duke of Lewes took place Cris Turner, 
the steward, might have been seen leaning against an 
oak in the park. 

He had packed up his belongings, and Mrs. Cot- 
teram had taken them with her to Brighton, to which 
town the coachman drove her in a dog-cart. They 
had agreed to stay at an inn there for a few days, but 
Turner could not accompany her as he had business 
to transact at the castle. 

What this business was we know. 

He had promised to meet Lord Cardington at the 
park gates at a certain time. 

The hour was drawing near. 

If Lord Cardington wished to have the least 
chance of inheriting the broad acres of his ducal 
uncle it was time for him to look about him, 

Cris Turner did not yet know how far the duke 
had gone in his behaviour to Milly, though he had 
expected for some weeks past that the old nobleman 
would offer to make her his wife. 

In his opinion this ought to be prevented at all 
hazards. 

Both Cris Turner and Mrs. Cotteram thought Milly 
a worldly minded, designing creature, when in reality 
there was not a more unambitious and simple-miuded 
girl in the county. 

It was with pain rather than with pleasure that 
she received a complete knowledge of the state of 
the duke’s affection for her. ' 

If she had been embitious or designing what a 
chance now presented itself for her to gratify her 
desire. The young lady whose heart would not leap 
high in her bosom at the prospect of becoming a duchess 
with ever so many thousands a year at her command 
is rarely to be met with. 

‘Fancy the delights such a position would give. 
Picture the parties, the dresses, the jewellery, the 
carriages, the state drawing-rooms, the admiration 
which she would command and enjoy. 

Besides which, if a young and pretty girl marries 
an old man she is sure to have a crowd of men after 
her who flatter and admire, thinking that she cannot 
really love her husband, that she has married for 
money and position, as, alas! too many do, and that 
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she will not be secretly indisposed to have a lover 
upon whom she could centre that affection which she 
can never give the man to whom she has confided 
her destiny and her future. 

As for Milly, she simply considered the duke’s 
offer a worry anda bore, Until Mrs. Cotteram and 
Oris Turner disturbed the even tenor of her daily 
life she had been very happy, and she would have 
been content to live on in that beautiful old castle, 
with its magnificently timbered park, its extensive 
gardens, and its quaintly furnished rooms, cataloguing 
shells with its eccentric master for many, many years 
to come. 

Her heart was dead. 

At least she fancied that she could never love 
again because she had given her heart to Lord Car- 
dington, and when she had found him unworthy of 
her affection she had grown cold and passionless. 

Possibly the flame of love was not utterly extinct. 
After being disappointed in early life women often 
declare to themselves that they cannot and will not 
love any more. It wonld be "n utter impossibility 
for them to conjure up so much as the ghost of a pas- 
sion, But they deceive themselves. 

A spark of love smoulders still deep down in the 
bottom of their crushed hearts, and if it never bursts 
into a flame it is because they do not, in after life, 
meet with a congenial spirit the magic of whose 
voice and manner could alone effect the charm. 

If a woman says she cannot love shedeceives her- 
self. A woman is not a woman if she has nothing 
to love. She must cherish a fondness for some 
member of the opposite sex, and that fondness, if 
only a recollection, does exist in every woman's 
heart, deny it as strenuously as the strong-minded 


Ori 
is Turner was waiting under the oak tree with 
an object. 

He saw Milly go to the duke on the terrace, and he 
sent a page to watch her, telling him to conceal him- 
self in any convenient place and hear what passed 
between their noble master and the young lady, 
against whom he was more bitter than ever now, 
owing to her having had him discharged on accouut 
of the insolence towards her which he had displayed 
when his passion got the better of his judgment. 

In a short time the page, an intelligent lad, came 
to the place where Cris Turner had told him to meet 
him, and the latter emerged from his place of con- 
cealment behind the tree. The boy, whose name was 
Norman, informed him of what had passed between 
the duke and Milly. 

“So it has come to that at last,” exclaimed the 
steward.~ “ His grace has asked her'to be his wife, 
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and she has taken three days to consider. It isnota 
long time; yet a great deal may be done in three 
days. ‘We shall see.” 

**Don’t you think the lady will make a good mis- 
tress, sir?” asked Norman, whose respect for the 
steward was very great. 

“Thave not much to expect from her,” answered 
Cris Turner, bitterly. “Jt is through her that Mrs. 
Cotteram and myself, two of the oldest servants on 
the estate, have beef’ discliarged.” 

“They were saying sonwthing about it in the ser- 
vants’ hall,” remarked Norman ; “ but as I had to spy 
for you I did not stay to understand what it was, 
though they all seemed to think it was a shame.” 

“ Never mind, my lad,” exclaimed the ex-steward, 
confidently. “If anybody should say xnything against 
me take my part; the result will justify you. I can 
safely prophesy that Miss Haines will not marry the 
duke, and I may add that in less than a month you 
will see me back in my-old position, more honoured 
and trusted than I was before.” 

*T hope so, sir, I’m sure,” rejoined the page. 

“Don’t uttera word in the servants’ hall about 
what you have heard. Learn to keep a secret, and 
don’t talk for the sake of talking. ‘I'hat’s the wa. 
to get on in the world, my boy, trust me. I hayen’t 
lived all these years for nothing, not I. Be silent on 
important matters Do asI tell you, and when I 
come back I’ll see how I can befriend you.” 

Norman thanked the steward for his kind expres- 
sion of opinion, and they parted, the former going 
towards the castle, the latter taking the direction of 
the park gates, near which he was to meet Lord 
Cardington, 

He hastened his steps, as the hour was drawing 
near, and he did not wish to keep his impatient lord- 
ship waiting, and, like all people who have important 
news to communicate, he was anxious to tell it. 

When he got out of the park he saw a gentleman 
pacing up and down on the path by the side of the 
lane which led to the main road, 

It was Lord Cardington. 

He was too much of an aristocrat to shake hands 
with the steward, contenting himself with saying : 

“Well, Turner, what news? Something impor- 
tant, I expect, or you would not have dragged me 
all'the way down here.” 

“Something very important, my lord,” replied 
Turner. 

“Out withit. I’m in no humour to be kept in sus- 
pense. Is his grace ill? I suppose not though, as 
it would have been mentioned in the daily papers.” 

“He was never better, but - 

** Has he changed his mind with respect to me?” 
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interrupted his Jordship, with characteristic impul- “ Very well. We shall see,” said Lord Carding- | you from yourself. Do you know the character of 
siveness. “Am I stillin his eyes the naughty boy I | ton, fiercely. the woman you propose to make your duchess, and 
always was, or does he relent and determine to make ** Will it not be best to invent some plot, my lord, | through whom you hope to rid me of my inherit- 


me a handsome allowance, after paying my debts, as 
he ought to do?” 

“No, my lord, I can tell you nothing so cheering.” 

* Bad news, eh?” 

“ Very bad.” 

“He’s not going to marry, is he?” asked Lord 
Cardington, in dismay. 

“ That’s just what he is going to do, my lord, and 
I thought you ought to know all about it. That's 
why I respectfully wrote to your lordship asking you 
to meet me here to-day.” 


thing!” cried Lord Oardington, in his blunt, coarse, 
way, “ The old idiot to think of marryivg at his age. 
It’s sheer madness, But who’s the darling? Some’ 
lady of wealth in the neighbourhood, ‘I suppose.” 

“Not at all, She is a nobody.” 

** What?” 

** A nobody,” repeated the ex-steward. “She came 
from his solicitor, Mr. Biddles, witha strong re- 
commendation to Mrs. Cotteram to act agamanuensis, 
under the he keeper’s directiun, ‘and, in addition 
to writing his letters, she was to play and’sing to 
him, read the papers and various: books, and)all that 
sort of thing, my lord.” i 





14 
“You should have Jét me ‘know ‘all \this/ béfosg,”’ 


aid his lordship, gravely. “‘Ieshepretty?” — 
“Yes. I can’t deny thatsheiagood looking.” 
“ And clever?” ; 


“She has beenelever enough to get Mre. Catteram |. 


and myself discharged .this -vegy .morning, aad 


“we'|. 
have been longer on the estate aud \in the<service’ 


of the family than.any-one;élse.” ; 


“This is serious. Her \influenee must ‘bo°very ||:i 


great. Why on satthdii/ idhbipn-to-have'a 
lady for a companion? <It- thing 
- an old man to have a =pretty-girl 

im.” : 

“His grace,” replied Turner, “weithl-sot hevera; 
gentleman as a companion in the absenee-of Mr. 
Philip Mallison, who, -you-know, my lord, went to 
the East Indian Archipelago to collect shells.” 

“Yes. I heard of it, and hoped he would die 
there,” replied Lord Cardington, savagely. 

“IT have stated the situation to your lordship just 
as it ig,” continued Cris T'urner. “To-day, after we 
were discharged for being rude to the lady, his 
grace proposed to her, and she took three days to 
consider before she gave him an answer.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“ Perfectly so,” 

“What is the lady’s name ?” continued his lordship. 

** Milly Haines.” 

Lord Cardington staggered as if he had been shot, 
and turned deadly pale, 

“Milly—Milly Haines?” he cried, ‘Impossible. 
= ‘ is she then I have indeed a territle battle to 

ight.” 

For a moment he appeared completely stunned, 
and the steward was much surprised to see him so 
affected at the announcenient of.the, name of the 
person whi lad a chance of exercising so.much in- 
fluence over the rich and senile Duke of Lewes. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
The star of the anconquered will, 
He rises in my brenst ; 
Serene and resolute and still, 
And calm and sélf-possessed. 
Voices of the Night. 

Tue ex-steward regarded Lord Cardiugton with 
astonishment, not unmixed with hope. He thought 
that if bis lordship knew Milly he could know little 
good of her. To be associated with him was, to-par- 
take of a certain amount of defilement, just as if you 
touch pitch you cannot escape without.a mark. Being 
thoroughly acquainted with the character of the mau 
whom he served and to whom he was attached, he 
yet.had no actual regard for him. 

“Who is the—the person? If I may make bald 
to. ask your lordship ?” he said. 

““T cannot tell you all about her,” answered Lord 
Cardington. ‘But this I may say—she is my deter- 
mined enemy. I haveno mercy to expect from her, 
and I would rather any one.else had-established her- 
self in the confidence of his grace than Miss Luines,” 

“Can you not get her out again ?” 

“PerhapsIcan. Atallevents Iwilltry. While 
the duke is unmarried and has no children Lam his 
heir-at-law. Nothing can prevent me from having 
the property. Something must be done. I will go 
aud see him.” 

‘He bas forbidden you the house, my lord. Bx- 
cuse me for reminding you,” said Cris ‘Turner. 

“ What of that?” 

“All the servants have strict orders not to.admit 
you if you call, and on no account is your name to be 
mentioned.” 


by means of which we can destroy his grace’s con- 
fidence in the—the person ?” : 

There was a sound of *wheels,-and, looking round, 
the young nobleman ‘saw the dog-cart which had 
taken Mrs. Cotteram to Brighton. The coachman 
wore the livery of the duke, and Oardington ordered 
him to stop, which he did. 

“Get down,” commanded his lordship. 

“Tt’s as much as my place is worth, my lord,” an- 
swered the coachman, who, like all the domestics at 


master. 

“Get down, 1 say,” repeated Cardington, “ or, by 
‘Heaven ! I'll badk ‘the cart into the ditch.” 
‘He seized the’reins as he spoke, and the 


“Now, Turser,'jump:up,” woo? Oardington. 
an ’ 


dington sprang out. 

The latter scarcely knew what to say or how far 
to go in his denunciation of Milly, because he was 
unaware what she had admitted to the duke,regpect-, 
ing their intercourse. 

He resolved, however, to speak geneérally, to deny 
everything flatly that might be alleged against Lim, 


‘|@nd.to rail against Milly with all the-venom of his 


snake-like nature, 

The duke looked up.in amazement at seeing his 
nephew, 

“ What!” he exclaimed. “Is it you, Claude? I 
mean Cardington? -Monstrous.odd! How dare you 
come when 1 told you never to show your face. here 
any more ?” 

Lord Cardington was equal to the occasion. He 
was a bold, bad man, and at certain times his bold- 
ness.stood him in geod stead. 

‘*T have came, uncle, because I am your blood_re- 
lation, and.the honour.of the family is. dear to me,” 
he answered, 

“ Tudeed,” cried his grace, witha sneer. “ That 
is news to me, Claude, quite refreshing news.” 

“T may have been wild and thoughtless, and my 
income has been inadequate to my wants, but—~” 

“ Ab, my dear Claude,” said the duke, who was iu 
his heart afraid of his passionate nephew,and always 
tried to conciliate him when pushed too far and,pro- 
voked beyond his power of endurance, *‘ you should 
always cut your garment according to your cloth. A 
homely saying, though a wise one.” 

“TIt.is very well to lecture,” replied Cardingtan, 
impatiently, “ but do you always find parsons ,prac- 
tise what they preach? Nota bit of it. Qne thing 
Iknow. Iam your heir-at-law.” 

“ Yes, yes;. we. know that. The estate is strictly 
entailed and follows.the title,” said the old duke. 
“I am not dead yet though, and you cannot obtain 
any more money from me to gratify your vicious ex- 
travagauce. Besides, if I.were.to. marry aud have a 
son, what would be your position then, Claude? I 
am. not too old to marry. Oh, dear,no. A neigh- 
bour of mine, Sir Humphrey Bennet, married quite a 
young, girl only a year.ago.. He was sixty odd, and 
they are now blessed with a very pretty baby... Mon- 
strous odd, bat.quite true.” 

“T have heard of your intention to marry, uncle,” 
said Cardington. 

“Heard of it? From whom? Some rumour.of 
my rascally servants, I presume. I have discharged 
two of them.” : 

“Never mind how I heard it,” his lordship con- 
tinued, “I know it, and. you cannot deny the fact 
after what you have said.” 

“ Why should I deny it? Iam my own master 
and a free agent.” 





“ Quite so. Ladmit that. My mission is to save 


‘the castle, knew the \scapegrace nephew of their 
“Well, ’ll be hanged if I ever heard’of such« } 







coachman, | 
awed by his desermined manner, didas he told him. 






























his com- 





Paying no-attentignto’ he 8,28" 
he did not expect any visitors. ace did: SD 
up until the dog-cart stopped close to him aud:Gar-"| 





ance?” amy 
“Yes, yes, my dear, Claude. I know all about 
her,” answered the duke,.with a quiet smile. ‘‘She 
has told me how yeusstiempted to deceive her and 
cast her friendless @n-theworld. I know everything 
she has done since she'leftshome when she was quite 
oung.” 
mi ‘And before that ?” 
“She was \with hertfather@ad mother, and lived a 
life of pious seclusion.” 
Lord Cardington laughed loudly. 


“You seem 
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d, jihad san ‘egitimste hill ‘belere eke quitted her 
i athertoshomseret: Ohersadysamdeeherwes sent away to 
T a pest impression upon the 


of Lewes, “ “2 aN 
4Can you prove thatP™ieemsked. 
“Ts it likely I should allege such a thing unless 1 
could? You are very hard on me, uncle, but I am 
not the villain you take me to be. I have many 
enemies, and I have been foolish and reckless. Now 
I see my folly, and I am going to turn over a new 
leaf.” 

“ How long will it'take you to bring me the proofs 
of what you advance ?” asked the duke. 

“Three days.” 

‘Ta three days,” thought the duke, “she is. to give 
me her answer.” 

“ That will:do. Come here early in‘the morning 
say at ten o’clock,” he said. 

“T will,and with me I will bring the father and 
the child,” returned Lord Cardington. 

“That is enough,” murmured the duke, in an 
agonized voice. “Say no more now. I cannot bear 
it ” 


“Forgive me for causing you pain. “You will 
admit it is my duty to protect the honour of the 
family ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

‘Say nothing to the lady—to Miss Haines, I mean. 
It would not be fair to me for you to do so.” 

“Not a word. All shall remain as it is till the 
third day.” 

“With that I am content,” answered Lord Car- 
dington, who seized his uncle’s hand, wrung it with 
apparent cordiality, and springing into the dog-cart 
grasped the reins and drove away rapidly, 

The Duke of Lewes remained like one in a daze. 

He was heartbroken, 

But he clung to the hope that .at the last moment 
the honour of his dear ‘‘birdie” would be cleared, 
and the accusation brought against her prove to be 
an atrocious falsehood, 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
Be thou as pure as the chaste snow, yet thou shalt 
not ’scape calumny. Shakespeare. 

Tue charge that Lord Cardington had brought 
against Milly was a bold invention of his audacious 
and unscrupulous brain. 

It had flitted across his mind as the most likely al- 
legation to prejudice his infatuated unele, who he 
knew was very jealous of the family honour. 

But his lordship had to prove it. 

“Where to, my lord?” asked ‘Cris Turner as his 
lordship handed the reins to him, being too much 
absorbed in thought to drive. 

“Go to the railway station. I must return to town 
at once.” 

“Can I be of any farther service to your lord- 
ship?” 

“Not at present,” answered Cardington. “ You 
have served me well so far. If it had not been for 
your timely warning the marriage would most likely 
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have taken plice without my knowitg anything about 
it. As it is I think I can prevent it.” 

Turnér had not’heard the conversation between 
his lordstip andthe duke, therefore he could only 
giéss at wiat'had transpired. 

_ “Glad of that, poy lard !” he exclaimed. “ Shouldn’t 
‘like*to’ see you robbed of ‘your owb.” 

“Nor will I be if I can helpit.’ ‘Depend upon that, 

Turner.” 
WWell, my lord,:I wish you luck ; that is all'T can 
say.” I’m sure you'll have all the household with you. 
What they say is‘that you’d make the money fly and 
keep'the place a ‘little bit ‘more ‘lively ‘than it is at 
present. ‘The castle is called the Monastery all round 
about because we're so dull. ‘No ‘parties, no society, 
no balls—nothing.” 

Lord Cardington was too preoccypied to enter ito 

conversation with Turner, and ‘he quitted him at 
the station, slipping a sovereign into'his hand and 


paying : 

“ Tt’s'all I can afford, Turner; expect more when I 
come to my own. Let me know where you are stey- 
ing. Write to my chambers, as’ I’'may want you ata 
moment’s natice. 

“Right, my‘lord. I shall be at Brighton, and-will 
let you know ‘what goes on at the castle, as, you may 
depend upon it, I shall be backwards and ‘forwards.” 

td Cardington got into the train aid was quickly 
taken, to ‘London. 

In the luxurious seclusion of his first-class coupé he 
thought of the course events were taking. 

‘Lighting « cigar aiid sipping some brandy ont ‘of 
a eee cut flask, C réflected that’ if ‘Milly 
married the Dake of Lewes she wight have children, 
then his chance of ‘coming’into the vast property of 
his. uncle’ would’ be utterly gone for ever. 

This eveht must be prevented at all liazards ; bat 
how? 

It was very easy to say that she was the mother 
of an illegitimate child before she left home. “On the 
other hand it was extremely difficult to bring forward 
those irrefragible ,proofs which alone would satisfy 
the Dake.of Lewes. 

‘In a'whirl of perplexity Lord’ Cardington reached 
bis chambers. 

‘His sérvant ushered him in. 

Who, has called ?” he asked, 

“Only one pérson, my lord,.and he’s ‘ingfde now,” 
replied the man, ; 

“* What does he want ?” 

“He's a servant out of place, and I did not like to 
send him away, He said——” 

“Never mind what he said, I don’t want any ser- 
vants—tell him to. go,” cried Lord Cardipgton, in an 
irritable tone. 

A tall, thip, young man, who had been éitting on a 
chair in the passage, got up and, approaching his lord- 
ship, exclaimed : 

* Pardon me, my lord. ‘I thought you ‘miglit.re- 
commend me to some of your friends,” 

“Why should you think so?” y 

“Because your lordship has often seen mo.” 

“Where ?” asked Lord Cardington. 

“T was.in the service of Count;Montado, who dis- 
appeared so suddenly and sold off all his furniture— 
he paid me, I’ve nothing to say about that, though he 
was peculiar. I have not seen him since he sailed 
in your lordship’s,yatch that was,lost. It. was said 
that le was drowned, though, of couyse you will -kuow 
moré about that than I do.” 

Lord Cardington reflected for a, moment. 

This man had been in the sorvice of Count Mon- 
tado. ‘Thatis to say, he had been a servant of Milly. 

‘* Where do you come from ?” he exclaimed. 

“From Chertsey,” replied the man. 

“Your name?” 

“ Frederick Garron, my lord.” 

“Chertsey, Chertsey,” repeated Lord Cardington. 
“Did you know any people living there of the name 
of Haines?” 

A smile came over Fred Garron’s countenance. 

“ T should think I did, my lord,” he replied. “Mr. 
Haines, the, grocer, was my maater.” 

“Indeed, Then youknew Milly Haines ?” 

“Yes, my lord. May I inquire why yon ask?” 

“TI will tell you_presently. Waita moment. You 
6ay you want a place,” exclaimed Lord Cardington. 

* The fact is, my lord, Lam starving. Ihave tried 
everywhere to gét something todo, andall my efforts 

have failed,” answered Frederick Garron. “I. am 
willing to work—Heaven knows—yet something 
stands inmy way. Something isagainst me; I don't 
know what it is, but I would be so thankfal.if your 
lordship would give me any kind of. employment, or, 


failing that, recommend me to some.of your friends, 


You would find mé eternally, gratefpl.” 

“Very well, Garron, I will’ see what can be done 
‘fot’you. Step inte my private room,” answered Lord 
‘Cardington. 

He already began to see a father for the alleged 


‘interrupted Lord Catdington. 


Fred Garron’ walked respectfilly into - the room, 

and Lord. Oardington closed the door and locked it. 
“Now, my man,” he exclaimed, “stand before me 

and let us understand one another, You say you are 

starving ; that is inconvenient, bat with some people 

at times unavoidable,” 

“T?snot my fault, my lord. Tcan give you testi- 


‘monials*to character,” replied Garron. 


“Very likely. I am‘ willing to take you'at your 
own estimation, ‘You are a good servant, and ‘have 
been a good ér’s assistant?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Well, let me proceed,” continned Lord Cardington, 
leisurely lighting a cigar, “I dq not wanta servant, 
and,‘as I am not a’ grocer, Ido not require an as- 
sistant.” ‘ 

“Then your lordship can ‘recommend me ‘to some 
oneof your friends?” said Garron, ‘hopefally. 

“No, I cannot, anti ‘will not, because I want you 
myself.” 

“For what, my lord?” 

“Have you any affection for Milly Haines?” 
Garron réflected ‘fora moment. 

“ May T ask why ‘you put that question to me, my 


lord ?* he said. 


“No, you may not. Answer it as it stands,” re- 

plied Lord Oardington. 

“T have a strong affection for her; Lthonght she 

‘would marry.me once. ‘She was‘a darlidg girl, Does 

your lordship know what ‘has become of ‘her ?” ‘an- 

swered Garron. 

“ Yes, Ido; and, if you like her, or’ love her, ds you 

term it, youcan go.” 

“Go, my lord?” 

'“ Yes—go; I Have no-use'for you.” 
“But, my lord-——” 4 
“Come, como—TI'll'be sttalghtforward “with: you,” 

“T ‘want ,a.man.\like 

yourself, who has known Milly Haines for sonie years, 

to say that he is fhe father of an illegitimate cliild of 


| 


“hers, ‘If you like to put’ your scruples of conseience 


in' your poeket you may put ’s..good many-golden 
sovereigns there, too.” 

‘Garron’ looked grave, 

“T think [understand you, my lord,” he exclaimed: 
“T am to go somewhere and claim acquaintance with 
Milly Haines, .dnd say that I am the father of her 
child—but where isthe child ?” 

“T will find that—babies are plentiful enoygh.” 

“ This. will do Milly an injury.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Cardington; “and, at the same 
time, it will do me good.” 

“TT love her.” 

“You! What chance has a grocer ‘like yourself 
with Milly Haines?” cried Lord Cardington, “Listen 
to this, my man. In three days she will marry my 
uncle, the Duke of Lewes, unless I can prevent it.” 
Fred Garron breathed a deep sigh, 

“T can see your object now, my lord, and you 
couldn’t have applied to a man more fitted to your 
purpese than myself,” he replied. “She loved me 
once—at least I thought so; and she will be.sure to 
recognize me. If the child be forthcoming we can 
keep up the imposition, yet I do not think ] have the 
heart to go through with it.” 

“Where did you sleep last night?” quétied Lord 
Cardington. 

“Tn a half-finished house at’ Brompton.’ 

«“ Where are you going to sleep to‘night'?” 

“ Heaven in its mercy alone knows,” answered Fred 
Garron. 

“ Aocept-my terms, and you will not want for either 
bed or breakfast,” continued Lord Cardington, 

“Let me clearly understand what your lordship’s 
terms are.” 

“Certainly. You mustcome with me to my uncle, 
the Duke of Lewes. A woman, whom we will find, 
shall bring a baby two years old with her, and you 
must swear that it is your child and Milly’s, She 
will recognize you, and I have no doubt we shall 
convince the duke, ‘Will you doit? Yes or no?” 

Garron, driven to desperation by waat, exposure, 
and hunger, no longer hesitated, 

“Needs must when the evil one, drives!” he said. 

© You consent?” 

“T do.” 

“Take this sovereign, then, and come here to- 
morrow.at eleven, We will farther arrange our, plan,” 
said Lord Cardington. 

Fred Garron weniaway. His immediate wants were 
relieved, but there was misery in his heart when he 
thought that the price of his present comfort. was 
the destruction of Milly—that 
loved so much in the happy days gone by, never, 
never.to return again ! ' 

(Tobe continued.) 





Exnisition Pictures.—It.is stated that, out of 
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child of ‘Milly Haines. 
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illy whom he had 


éepted.. Among the British: pictures will be found 
Millais’s first exhibited oil painting, executed when 
he was about sixteen yeats ‘of age; also Frith’s 
“ Railway Station.” 
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CHAPTER “XXXITI. 

Arrrr their triumphant departure from Sandy 
Lands, and from the presence of thé utterly discom- 
fited,Mr, and Mrs. Blight, Mrs. Wroat, accompanied 
hy Lally, and attended by the faithful Peters, pro- 
ceeded without molestation to the Canterbury rail- 
way station. 

The up express was due in some.ten minutes, and 
Mrs.’Peters found opportunity to send a telegraphic 
message to Mrs, Wroat’s, housekeeper in town, an- 
nouncing the immediate return of her mistress with 
a young lady guest, and ordering that snitable pre- 
parations be made for their reception. 

This duty had ,scarcely been fulfilled when the 
train came puffing into the station, andthe party took 
their seats in a first-class carriage, securing a compart- 
ment to themselves. 

On alighting at the London station Peters, pro- 
cured a cab. 

“This is my last journey, Peters,”’ sighed Mrs. 
Wroat, leaning back her head as the cabYolled out 
of. the station and into the streets. “My travelling 
days end here!” 

“So you always say,.ma’am,” said Peters, cheer- 
filly. “But you've no call to travel any more. 
You’ve found what ‘you’ve been searching for so 
long,” and éhe.glanced at Lally. “ You should stay 
at home now and iake comfort.”’ 

ree end is near!” sighed the old lady—“ very 
near!’ 

Peters and Lally looked at the, old lady with a 
sudden keenness of vision. 

Her hooked nose and, pointed chin seemed sharper 
than usual, Her black eyes .were more piercing and 


Justrous than was their wont; her. features were 


pinched; and over all her face was spread an ominous 
ray pallor ‘that told to the experienced eyes of 
eters that the diseased ‘heart was not properly per- 
forming ‘its functions. 

Peters turned and looked from the window with 
tears in. her. eyes. Her heart echoed those sad 
words : 

“The end fs near!” 

In due time the cabcame toahalt,in Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Squate, before the stately and somewhat 
old-fashioned mansion which had been the-home, of 
Mrs. Wroat for more than half a.century. It was a 
double house, with parlours on either side of a wide 
hall, and was built of brick with stone copings and 
lintels, and possessed a pretentious flight of steps 
guarded by stone lions, and a great oriel window pro- 
jecting from the drawing-room. 

The front door of this. house opened. as the cab 
drew up, and.a footman and a boy came down the 
steps and assisted their aged mistréss to alight and 
enter the house, 

Lally and Peters came after, and Mrs. Wroat was 
taken to her own room, one of the rear parlours on 
the ‘first floor, which she ‘had appropriated twenty 
years'before as her bed-chamber. 

Out of doors the September air was mild, but in 
this room of Mrs.’ Wroat a bright fire was burning 
in the grate, and its genial heat in that great house 
was not unpleasant. 

A crimson carpet covered the ‘floor; crimson da- 
mask curtains half draped the wide windows that 
looked ont upon a small square garden ; and crimson- 
hued easy-chairs and couchés were scattered about 
the room in profusion, 

Mrs. Wroat sank down upon one of the couches, 
and Peters bent over her, removing her huge 
scuttle-shaped bonnet and her Indian shawl. 

The footman and the boy were briuging in the lug- 


age. 

. Lally stood apart, not knowing what to do, when 
the housekeeper, an élderly, plain-featured Scottish 
woman, appeared. ] 

Mrs. Wroat beckoned the woman to.come nearer 
to her. 

“Mrs. Dougal,” she said, ina ,clear, loud voice, 
looking affectionately at the slender, black-robed 
figure of Lally. “Ihave brought home with me my 
great-niece, Miss Lalla Bird, who is also my adopted 
daughter and heiress. I desire you, to consider her as 
your future mistress.” 

Mrs. Dougal bowed low to the young lady, and 
Mrs. Wroat continued: 

“Let the best room in the house be prepared for 
her.ase, .Mrs, Dougal—the amber room. Ah, it is 








ready? Show Miss Bird toit then, and see that her 
ret is sent up to her, And have lucheon ready 
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for us in half an hour, or less, Mrs. Dougal. Weare 
nearly faraished.” 

The housekeeper again bowed, and conducted 
Lally into the hall and up the broad stairs toa front 
chamber, one of the state apartments of the house, 
Here, soon after, she left the young girl to renovate 
her toilet, going again to her aged mistress. 

“This is a wonderful change for me,” murmured 
Lally. “I must be dreaming. So lately I slept ina 
barn with tramps and thieves, glad of even that 
shelter, and now I am housed in a palace. I am 
afraid I shall wake up presently to find myself in 
the barn. Ah, I never even dreamed of such mag- 
nificence !” 

She examined her surroundings with the delighted 
curiosity of a child. There was a fire behind the 
silvered bars of the low, wide grate, and its.red gleams 
streamed out over the rich blue velvet carpet with 
fits bordering of amber arabesques on a blue ground, 
and one long red spike of dancing light fell upon 
the amber silk curtains of the low canopied bedstead. 
The square pillows were covered with the daintiest 
of linen, frilled with reallace. The coverlet was of 
amber satin, embroidered with a great medallion in 
blue silk. The curtains were of amber satin, with 
blue fringe over white lace drapery, and the couches 
and chairs were upholstered in amber relieved with 
blue. 

Lally observed two doors at one side of the room, 
and, crossing the floor softly, she opened them suc- 
cessively. The first door opened upon a large and 
handsomely fitted bath-room, with marble basin 
and marble floor, half covered by a Turkishrug. The 
other door opened into a beautiful little dressing- 
room, furnished tomatch the bed-chamber. A mas- 
sive armoire of carved ebony, with doors formed of 
plate-glass mirrors, completely covered one side of 
the wall, and a long swing mirror framed in ebony 
stood opposite. A gasolier depended from the 
middle of the ornate ceiling, and in three of the 
globes a mellow light was burning. 

“Tt is like fairy-land,” thought the girl. “All 
this for me—for me! I can hardly believe it.” 

There were ivory-haudled brushes on the low 
dressing bureau, and Lally handled them carefully, 
almost afraid to use them. Her poor garments 
seemed out of place in these beautiful rooms, but she 
had no better dress, and with a smothered sigh she 
bathed her face and hands in the bath-room, and 
brushed ber hair and dress in the dressing-room. She 
tied anew the bow in her hair and her black sash, and 
her toilet was complete. She gave a last look at her 
new quarters, and hastened downstairs to the cham- 
ber of her benefactress, 

She found Mrs. Wroat comfortably ensconced in 
an easy-chair by her fire. The parrot’s cage swung 
by a stout silver chain from the ceiling; the ugly 
little dog lay dozing upon a cushion at one corner 
of the fender; and ageneral atmosphere of delicious 
warmth and coziness prevailed, 

“Come here, my dear, and kiss me,” said Mrs, 
Wroat, not looking around, but recognizing Lally’s 


step. 

The girl obeyed, and sat down on a stool at the 
old lady’s feet. Mrs, Wroat smiled upon her and 
talked to her, and when Peters came in, announcing 
that luncheon waited, Lally and her great-aunt were 
in the midst of a confidential talk, and their friend- 
ship had already deepened into a mutual affection. 

Luncheon was served in the dining-room, across 
the hall from Mrs. Wroat’s chamber. The windows 
of the diuing-room opened into a small conservatory 
overlooking the garden, and the room itself, lofty and 
handsome, seemed to Lally the realization of one of 
her long-ago girlish dreams. Mrs, Wroat sat at 
one end of the oval table, Peters at the other, and 
Lally took a place at one side, The footman waited 
at table, but was soon dismissed, and the three were 
left to themselves and the enjoyment of the dainties 
plentifully displayed before them, 

After the luncheon Peters assisted her aged mis- 
tress back to her own room, Lally lending an arm 
to the support of the old lady. 

“Ring the bell, Peters,” said Mrs, Wroat as she 
again ensconced herself in her favourite chair, * But 
stay! Bring me my little desk, I want to write 
® note,” 

Peters brought a portable malachite writing-desk, 
and placed it upon a table before her mistress. Mrs, 
Wroat, with an unsteady hand, penned a brief note 
to her lawyer, demanding his immediate attendance 
upon her upon a matter of the utmost moment, 

“Read it, Peters,” she said, when she had ap- 
pended her name and the date, “It must be sent 
immediately. I feel, somehow, as if I had no time 
to waste. Let the footman take the letter to Mr. 
Harris and wait for an auswer,” 

Peters read aud sealed the missive, removed the 
desk, and went out upon her errand, 

Some two hours later Mr. Harris, Mrs, Wroat’s 
lawyer, arrived and was shown into the old lady’s 





presence, He was an old man, sharp-witted, busi- 
ness-like, and reticent, but honest, kindly, and de- 
voted to the interests of bis ciieut, whose personal 
friend he had been for over a third of a century, 

Mrs. Wroat welcomed him with outstretched hands, 
and exclaimed : 

“ My friend, I have a surprise for you. You have 
sought, at my request, for my great-niece, Lally Bird, 
and failed to find her, even with a detective officer 
to assist you. I am neither lawyer nor detective, 
but Iam more clever than you both, I have found 
my niece, and here she is, Lally, come nearer. Mr, 
Harris, this is Lally Bird, the daughter of my niece 
Clara Percy.” 

Lally bowed, Mr. Harris stared at the girl in sur- 

rise. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Wroat,” he exclaimed, 
“but your great-niece, Lally Bird, is dead, Our de- 
tective discovered the facte some weeks ago, but I 
feared to communicate them in your present state of 
health. I cannot however permit you to be imposed 
upon. by @ possible adventuress. Miss. Lally Bird 
committed suicide last July; she sprang from 
Waterloo Bridge, and struck upon,a passing boat, 
killing her instantly. I have a newspaper in my 
pocket-——” 

“ Never mind your paper,” interrupted Mrs. Wroat, 
vivaciously. “ Look at the girl. Has she not. my 
black eyes? Can you not remember when I had hair 
like hers, and that dearolive skin? You are too sus- 
picious, my friend. Where do you suppose I found 
her? Why, down at Blight’s at Canterbury; she 
was governess to the Blight children. Now sit down, 
and I'll tell you the whole story. Stay, I am tired, 
and Lally will tell it. Question her, and be con- 
vinced of the truth of my assertions. Sit down, 
Lally, dear, and tell Mr. Harris all about yourself.” 

Lally sat down near her great-aunt. She was a 
little frightened under the searching gaze of the 
lawyer, but her clear, honest eyes met his unflinch- 
ingly, and he read in the sad and innocent face how 
deeply he had wronged her in deeming her a “ pos- 
sible adventuress.” 

He asked her a few questions in a quiet, careless 
manner, referring to a note-book which he produced, 
then, his professional spirit stirring itself, he cross- 
questioned her as if she had been a witness in court 
whose evidence he was trying to shake, and upon 
whose impeachment the success of his cause de- 
pended. 

He asked her her name, age, and date of her birth, 
and applied the same questions in regard to each of 
her deceased parents. 

He demanded where she had been educated, how 
she had maintained herseif after her father’s death, 
and finally said, in a tone that betrayed how impor- 
tant the question and its answer were to the establish- 
ment of the girl's claims : 

“T have discovered, Miss Bird—assuming that you 
are Miss Bird—that you left your situation as music- 
teacher, or, to be more exact, that the school in 
which you were engaged closed, and you were thrown 
out of a situation in the spring of this year. Where 
did you spend the months that passed between last 
May and this present month of September? And 
how, I may as well ask here, did your handkerchief 
happen to be found upon the water at the precise 
moment when that poor girl who was drowned, she 
who was supposed to be Lally Bird, was picked 


up?” 
Frally blushed and paled, and looked appealingly at 
Mrs, Wroat. 

The old lady stroked the girl’s black hair softly, 
and said: 

“Mr. Harris, you have touched upon a point of 
which I, as well as my niece, would have preferred 
not to speak. But you are my personal friend, and 
the confidence will be safe with you. Lally, tell Mr. 
Harris your story.” 

Thus adjured, Lally, with much embarrassment, 
told her story with a quiet truthfulness that carried 
conviction to the mind of the lawyer; after which, 
at a sign from Mrs. Wroat, Lally withdrew with the 
maid, who soon returned alone. 

“Now,” said the old lady, briskly, “I want to 
come to business. Mr. Harris, I desire to make my 
will. Have you the necessary form with you? [ 
want a will as strong as a will can be made, for the 
Blights may choose to question its validity, on the 
ground that I am infirm, or something of the sort. 
Peters, wheel up the writing-table.” 

The maid obeyed. Mr. Harris drew from his 
pocket a large note-case, from which he extracted a 
document, which he silently handed to his aged 
client. 

“Ah,” she said, “itis my will, which I requested 
you months ago to draw up, without date or names, 
ready for signature when I should be ready to sign it. 
It begins by declaring that I am of sound mind—ah, 
yes, thatjs all right. The property is enumerated, 
and the legacy to Peters is down. I must have the 





ponnita to her, te be paid ont of the estate, 
doubled.” 

She read the document sarefnlly and slowly, 
weighing every wora and sentence, When she had 
finished she gave it back into her lawyer's hands, 
saying: 

“ Write in the name of the legates, Mr. Harris, ‘1 
give and bequeathall my real estate, bank-stock, Con- 
sols, and personal property to my great-niece, 
Bird.’ Make it plain and strong, eo that noone but 
Lally can get my money. I want the property settled 
upon her. Shemay marry some day, if her first mar- 
riage was no marriage at all. I'll discuss that first 
marriage with you at.some future time, for I want to 
know whether the child is bound or not. But no 
husband must have power to squander Lally’s 


money.” 

Mr. Harris did as he was directed, making out the 
will to the perfect satisfaction of Mrs. Wroat. 

Peters, at the command of her mistress, called up 
the household, and, in the presence of the house- 
keeper, the housemaid, the cook, and the footman, 
Mrs, Wroat signed the will. 

The domestics appended their signatures as wit- 
nesses, and were then dismissed; Lally was called 
back to her great-aunt, and soon after the lawyer took 
his leave. 

The next day Mrs. Wroat was so much better that 
she insisted on going out with her young relatiye 
upon a shopping excursion. She presented Lally 
with a silver portmonnaie, filled with bank-notes, 
and early in the day Mrs. Wroat, Lally and Peters 
went out in the ancient family carriage, visiting the 
most celebrated shops in the West End. 

The old lady did not permit Lally to expend the 
money she had given her, but bought, and paid for 
from her own plethoric pocket-book, a magnificent 
Indian shawl, jewels, rich and costly laces, a.set of 
Russian sables, a dressing-case with gold fittings, 
odour-cases, a jewel case, and a host of costly luxu- 
ries of which Lally knew neither the uses nor the 
names, 

“Why do yon buy an Indian shawl for so young a 
lady, ma'am ?” whispered |’cters, in surprise. “ Why 
buy those costly furs in September?” 

“T shan’t be here when the cold weather comes, 
Peters,” answered Mrs. Wroat, in a low voice. 
‘Though I have Indian shawls which she will in- 
herit, I want to buy lier one for her own self... She 
will keep it always, because I bought it for her.” 

Lally, as may be supposed, was grateful for her 
aunt’s kindnesses ; she was more than grateful, But 
in the midst of her pleasure a pang shot to her heart. 


She noticed that although this aged relative bought 
‘her an abundance of all standard articles, and toilet 


appurtenances and dainty personal belongings, she 
ahi but few dresses—a token that she expected 
ally soon to put on a mourning garb. 

Aiter a visit to a ladies’ outfitter, where Mrs. 
Wroat purchased for Lally a trousseau fit for a 
wealthy bride, they returned to Mount Street, and to 
dianer, 

The next fortnight passed swiftly both to Lally 
and her great-aunt. The health of the latter seemed 
to improve, and Lally and Peters entertained high 
hopes that her kind friend and benefactress would live 
many years. 

The old lady’s physician contracted the habit of 
calling in daily, but even Mrs, Wroat smiled at his 
anxiety, and accused him of desiring to increase his 
fees at her expense without just cause. 

These two weeks sufficed to kuit the souls of Lally 
and her aged relative together in a bond which time 
alone could sever. 

They grew to entertain mutual love, which would 
be to the survivor a sweet and tender memory while 
life should endure. Lally’s experiences had been 
very bitter, and she had thought she should never 
smile again, yet in her aunt’s society she felt a great 
degree of actual happiness, and waited upon her, and 
tended her, with the care and love of a daughter. 
She played and sang to her; she read to lier; she 
listened with keen interest to the old lady’s tales of 
her youth ; and soon Mrs, Wroat was heard to won- 
der many times each day how she had so long ex- 
isted without her bright young niece; and Peters 
grew to love Lally with a protecting tenderness, 

During this fortnight, which passed so happily in 
the great old mansion in Mount Street, Mr, Harris had 
traced out Lally’s history step by step from the hour 
of her birth until the present momeut—not that he 
doubted her, but that he desired to be supplied with 
irrefragable proofs of her indentity should the need 
arise for them. 

The lapseof the fortnight indicated brought the time 
to October. One evening, when the night was wild 
without, Mrs. Wroat, Lally and Peters sat late in the 
parlour adjoining the bedroom of the former. Lally 
played and sang a grand old anthem, while the old 
lady’s crooked chin was bent forward upon her gold- 
headed staff, and her bright black eyes filled with 
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tears.. Then followed some old-time hymns, such as 
the Covenanters sang in the lonely Scottish wilds 
in their hours of stolen, secret worship. 

When the sound of the sweet voice bad died away, 
and the strains of music melted into silence, the old 
lady called Lally to her. The girl came, and, seeing 
the unwonted emotion of her aged relative, knelt be- 
fore her and caressed her hand softly. The yellow 
hands were upraised tremblingly, and dropped upon 
the girl’s dusky head. 

“ Heaven bless you, even as I bless you, my dar- 
ling,” said Mrs. Wroat, with a pe yearning over 
the young ‘creature. “Poor, orphaned child! You 
have blessed my last days ; may your life be blessed. 
Peters, when I am gone, stay with Lally. Be every- 
thing to her—maid, attendant, nurse, mother—all 
that you have been to me.” 

“IT will—I will !” said Peters, as if registering a 


vow. 
“And now, my @arling, good-night,” said Mrs. 
Wroat, softly. “Kiss me, Lally! Again! Again! 
Good-night.” 
‘The girl enfolded the withered form in her arms, 
and kissed the old lady a hundred times with passion- 
ate fervour, then, sobbing, wentup to her own 


room, 

Peters put her mistress to bed. The old lady 
seemed as well or better than usual, but there was 
something unusual in her manner, and Peters sat up 
to watch by her. 

“Tf she wakes she'll find old Peters by her side,” 
she said to herself. ‘ How sweet she sleeps!” 

Towards morning Petess dozed. Just at dawn 
she awakened with a great start, and a sudden chill. 
She sprang up and leant over the recumbent figure of 
her mistress. How pale the thin, sharp features 
were. One long lock of gray hair lay on the 
withered cheek, the bony hands were clasped upon 
the bosom, the hooked nose and crooked chin almost 
met, but upon the shrivelled mouth was a smile far 
sweeter and more lovely than any that had played 
upon those lips in the old lady’s far-past youth—a 
smile such as angels wear! 

Peters thrust her hand upon the sleeper’s heart. 
It was silent. The heart, clogged or hampered by 
disease, had ceased to work hours before; all the 
machinery of life had stopped; and Mrs, Wroat had 
wakened from her sleep in another world! Lally’s 


generous @nd noble friend aud protector was 
dead ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Miss Neva Wynbzg, on finding herself confronted 
by Artress at the very door of Mr, Black’s wild 
Highland retreat, comprehended in one swift flash 
that she had been betrayed by her enemies, and 
caught in a snare, as we have said—that, in short, 
she was virtually their prisoner, 

But after her first wild start of amazement, after 
the first wild glance at her enemies, she sternly re- 
pressed all signs of terror or surprise, and although 
her pure, proud face was paler than usual, yet she 
did-not otherwise betray her fears, 

“Mrs, Artress here !”’ she said. “ This is a surprise. 
You said, Mrs. Black, that she was staying with 
friends in London, did you not?” 

An evil smile played about the full, sensual lips 
of Octavia Black, and she looked at Neva keeuly as 
she answered, with affected carelessness : 

“I did say so, I believe. -But I intended to sur- 
prise you. You are so fond of Mrs. Artress, Neva, 
that I wished her to be of our party, Iam glad you 
are so pleased.” 

Neva did not reply, but she drew up her slight 
figure with a sudden haughtiness, and her pale, proud 
face wore an expression of sternness before which 
Mrs, Black ought to have quailed. But Octavia 
— laughed, and, as Neva thought, mock- 
ingly. 

» Come into the drawing-room, good people,” cried 
Mrs, Artress, “I have made the house habitable, 
and I want you. to compliment me upon my handi- 
work.” 

Mrs. Black went into the room, and Neva fol- 
lowed her, Craven’ Black coming last like a body- 
guard. Neva had an uncomfortable feeling that she 
was already a prisoner. 

The drawing-room at the Wilderness was a long, 
barrack-like apartment, with bare white walls, upou 
which were hung a few engravings, The furniture 
was old, but well kept, being a combination of ma- 
hogany end black haircloth. The six windows were 
curtained with faded damask of the colour of ma- 
Logany, and an old. bookcase, containing a few 
= and worn volumes, completed the list of furni- 

re, , 

“It’s. perfect old barrack, Craven!” said Mrs. 
Black, with a shudder. “But I suppose it must be 
fearfully difficult to get furniture and such things 
up the cliff. However, if we make a shooting-box 
of this place, decent furniture and pictures and things 





have got to be broughthere, This room is like s 
draughty old barn.” 

“ Soig the whole house,” said Mrs. Artress. “But 
the place is so delightfully romantic, and secluded 
and hidden, you know, that one can put up with 
drawbacks. I have had my hands full, I assure 
you, since I arrived here, How do you like the Wil- 
dernegs, Miss Wynde?” 

“Tt is romantic and secluded, as you say, Mrs. 
Artress,” answered Neva, quietly, yet with a shade 
of hauteur. “Have you been here long ?” 

“TI came direct from Hawkhurst, stopping only 
@ day in London,” said Mrs. Artress. came by 
rail to Inverness, and there I chartered a fishing- 
smack and loaded her with provisions and furniture, 
and bed and table-linen, and whatever else I fancied 
we were likely to need during ourstayhere, Ihad 
visited the Wilderness once when I was a girl, and 
knew about what we should require. I cameon, sent 
away the sloop, and put the house in order, I have 
two women servants in the house of the stolidest 
possible description. You will find it next to im- 
possible to make them comprehend your soft Southern 
tongue, Miss Wynde.” 

eva wondered if the last sentence contained a 
hidden meaning. 

“It is September at Hawkhurst,” continued Mrs. 
Artress, with a shiver, “but here one might aver it 
was January, the mountain air is 80 cold, Will you 
go up to your rooms?” 

4 “ Yes,” responded Mrs. Black. “ When do we 
ine?” 

Mrs. Artress consulted atiny jewelled watch, one 
of her recent acquisitions. 

“Tn half an hour,” she said. “You won’t have 
time to dress. I'll send one of the servants down the 
cliff to guide up the sailors with the luggage. But 


first I will show you to your rooms.” 


She passed on into the hall, her train sweeping 
the floor with silken rustle, 

Mrs. Black linked her arm in Neva’s, but the young 
girl quietly withdrew her person from her enemy’s 
touch, and walked spart proudly, and with a shade of 
defiance. Thus they passed up the wooden stairs, 
Craven Black bringing up the rear, 

The upper of the house was very simply ar- 
ranged, there being a central hall, with chambers 
opening off it on either side, At the rear end of 
the hall was a door opening upon a flight of steps, 
beyond which lay the passage from which the ser- 
vants’ rooms opened, and from which the servants’ 
staircase led down to the kitchen. 


“The room at the left is yours, Octavia,” said | 
‘afew moments by her fire thinking. 


Mrs, Artress, 
attached, such as they are. 
site, here upon the right, is Miss Wynde’s, 
me toshow you into yourroom, Miss Neva.” 

She opened @ door upon her right, and ushered 
Neva into a long ante-room, furnished as a bed- 
chamber, Beyond this ante-room, the door open be- 
tween them, was a large square bedroom, where can- 
dles were burning in battered silver sconces, 

“ This ante-room was intended for the use of your 
maid,” remarked Mrs, Artress, “ but as you did not 
bring her, and as Celeste is to attend upon you 
as well as upon Octavia and me, she may as well 
occupy your ante-room. In fact, we are so cramped 
for habitable quarters that I have been compelled 
to assign it toher. How do you like yourroom?” 

It was decently furnished, with a new carpet, cur- 
tains, and green roller blinds, There was a wood 
fire on the broad, old-fashioned hearth, A high-post 
bedstead, @ modern arm chair and a low chintz- 
covered couch were especially noticeable. 

“ You havea dressing-room beyond, Miss Wynde,”’ 
said Mrs. Artress, as Neva did not answer, pointing 
out a large light closet adjoining the bedroom. 
“This isa dear, delightful, out-of-the-world place, 
is it not?” 

Neva deliberately looked into the closet, and sur- 
veyed the walls. 

“I see no outlet from this room except through 
the ante-room,” she said, abruptly. 

“There is none. Those queer, old-fashioned 
architects were very outlandish in their ideas; but 
then an ante-room is convenient, my dear——” 

Neva checked Mrs, Artress’s familiarity by a 
haughty gesture. She had not likedthe woman when 
Mrs. Artress had been Lady Wynde’s silent and un- 
obtrusive gray companion, and she liked her still less 
now that she had bloomed into a devotee of fashion, 
and was -obtrusively and offensively familiar and 
patronizing. 

“Tt strikes me, Mrs. Artress,” she said, quietly, 
“that the marriage of Lady Wynde to Mr. Black has 
completely transformed you. You do not seem like 
the same person.” 

“Tam not,” declared Mrs, Artress. “ There is no use 
in keeping the secret any longer, Miss Wynde. The 
whole worldmay know that I am the cousin of Craven 
Black, and being his cousin of course Iam his wife's 


“You will find two dressing-rooms 
The chamber just oppo- 
Permit 





equal, JI am going into society with Mrs. Craven 
Black during the approaching season, and it is quite 
possible that I may make as brilliant a marriage as 
Octavia Hathaway did when she married Sir Harold 
Wyude.” 

Neva started, those careless words bringing to her 
awakening mind a crowd of new and strange sus- 
picions. She remembered that Mrs. Artress had 
been in Octavia Hathaway's employ before the mar- 


riage of the latter with Sir Harold. And Mrs. Art- 


ress ws Oraven Black’s cousin! Perhaps it was 
through Mrs, Artress, and after the death of Sir Har- 
old Wynde in India, that Craven Black and Lady 
Wynde had become acquainted? Perhaps Craven 
Black had known Octavia Hathaway before her mar- 
riage to Sir Harold Wynde? 

The thought—the doubt—was torture to her. 

“I had not suspected your relationship to Mr. 
Black,” she said, coldly ; “ but I saw, upon the very 
morning after Mrs, Black’s marriage, that your rela- 
tions to her had changed.” 

She longed to ask, directly or indirectly, how long 
Octavia had known Graven Black, but her pride would 
not permit her to put the question. She turned 
haughtily away from Mrs. Artress, signifying by her 
mauner that she desired to be alone. 

The woman’s face reddened, and she turned away 
with scarcely smothered anger. 

“ There is no bell in the room, Miss Wynde,” she 
said, halting for an instant at the door ; “ but you will 
hear the dinner bell even in here. There will be a 
servant in the hall to show you down to the dining- 


room.” 

She went out, closing the door behind her. 

Nova’s first act on being left alone was to examine 
the two windows under their roller blinds and chintz 
curtains. 

The windows were of the quaint, old-fashioned sort, 
Mm tiny diamond panes set in heavy divisions of 
The windows were casements, opening like doors, 
upon hinges, but the lock and fastening were intri- 
cate, and, had they not been, it would have been 
difficult to open the windows, owing to the presence 
of the inside blinds and curtains. 

Even while Neva was tugging with all her strength 
at the cumbrous fastenings she heard the savage bay- 
ing of dogs as they chased each other across the 
grounds below, and knew that, whether intentionally 
or otherwise, her escape by her windows, should she 
ever desire to escape in that manner, would be utterly 


; impracticable, 


She retreated from the window and sat down for 


“Tt will not do to show suspicion,” she decided, at 
length, ‘Perhaps I am alarmed without cause, 
Why can my father’s wife, whom my father so loved, 
desire to harm me? Is she determined upon my 
marriage to Rufus Black? How will such a marriage 
benefit her? I acquit Rufus of any share in the 
conspiracy, They dared not bring him with them to 
this place. He would not permit this oppression and 
wickedness. Can it be that my fortune tempts Craven 
Black and his wife to force me into a marriage that 
is repuguant to me, and that they count ‘upon the 
weak nature of Rufus, so that when they get moe 
securely wedded to Rufus they will seize upon my 
income and divert it to their own use?” 

She could not rid herself of this idea, which, as 
the. reader is aware, approached so nearly to the 
truth. 

“IT know thatI am in the midst of enemies,” she 
said to herself, energetically, ‘There is no use in 
shutting my eyes to the fact. The whole trath has 
come upon me to-night like a revelation. I must be 
on my guard, brave aud watchful. I must seem un- 
suspicious, to throw my enemies off their guard. How 
strange it seems that I, who hate noone, have ene- 
mies!” 

She arose, not daring to give way farther to the 
suspicions and anxieties crowding upon her, and 
brushed her brown cloth travelling suit and her red- 
brown hair, and washed her face andhands. A fresh 
collar and cuffs were found in her dressing-bag, and 
she had hardly put them on when the loud elangour of 
a bell in the lower hall announced that dinner waa 
ready. 

She went through the ante-room into the hall, and 
found Celeste, the French maid, waiting to show her 
down tothe dining-room. 

* One moment,” said Neva, in French, slipping a 
gold coin into the woman’s hand. “ How far is the 
nearest post-office, Celeste?” 

“Fifteen miles across the mountains aud lochs, 
miss,” answered the woman, pocketing the coin, with 
acourtesy. ‘There isa village or hamlet fifteen 
miles from here, but it’sa day’s journey nearly to 
reach it. It’s over twenty miles to Inverness, and 
that is half a day by water, with a favourable wind, 
but Inverness is the family post-office, miss.” 

Neva’s heart sank, 
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“Could I send aletter to Inverness, do you think?” 
she inquired. 

“Qh, yes, miss, The sailors, cam go in. the 
sloop. Mr. Black will send them at,your bidding, 
miss.” 

“TI prefer a quicker mode,” said. Neva, feeling, not 
at all confident that Mr, Black. would accede. to such 
a request from her. “I desire, to.write to anold 
friend of my father, one of the guardians of my estate 
—Sir John Freise. Is there no one about this place 
who would go secretly and swiftly to Inverness for 
me? If you can find such « person,1 will give him 
five pounds, and also give you five pounds, Celeste,” 
she added, carefully concealing hér anxiety. 

“T will do it, miss,” oxolaimed Celeste, enthusiasti- 
cally. “There is a young man; employed in the 
kitchen, a relative of the old cook., I will send him. 
Write your letter to-night, Miss. Wyade, and 1 will 
send it immediately.” 

Neva. expressed her. satisfaction at this arrange- 
ment, and descended the stairs to the lower hall,, not 
seeing the singular gleamjin the, Frenchwoman’s 
eyes or the treacherous smile,em the Frenchwe- 
man’s countenance, 

Celeste guided her to the. dining-room, a large, 
long, low room, where Mr. aud. Myrs..Qraven Black 
and Artress were already., gathered... The three 
greeted Neva courteously, and, Craven Black came, 
forward to meet her, aud conducted. her to; her seat 
at the table. t 

The dinner consisted of broiled birds upon toast, 
vegetables, coffee, crystallized fruits, fresh grapes, and 
other delicacies, some of which had been brought up 
from the yacht. 

Neva was silent duringthe meal, and very thought 
ful during the subsequent hour ele passed with,ber 
enemies in the drawing-room. Ata very earlyyhour 
she retired to herown room. 

Her luggage had been brought, up, and stood. up; 
strapped in her chamber. ‘ 

Neva closed her door, and discovered, that there 
was no key in the lock. She pushed,one of her heavy 
trunks against the door to guard ageinst surprise,and 
unlocked another,trunk, taking owt from the, tray a 
dispatch-box, upon which she proceeded to write.a 
letter to Sir John Preise. 

This was no sooner. begun than, it. was, tern 
up, 

“Sir John is too old to) be, distressed,about. me,” 
she thought. “I will write.to Arthur, who must be 
very anxious at not hearing from,me. Hecan qonsult 
with Mr. Atkins and Sir John about meif he chooses, 
or come for me, as he thinks proper,”’ 

She wrote a long letter to her lever, recounting 
her suspicions of Craven Black and. his wife, and de- 
claring that, while she was not locked,in ber room) at 
the Wilderness, she nevertheless felt herself a pri- 
soner. She entreated ler lover to come to her, but 
not tocome alone, She desired him to bring, with 
him either Sir John or Mr. Atking, whose support of 
Lord Towyn’s claims to take her home might be 
necessary. She declared, that. she, was afraid, and 
that she should count tle.days until his coming. 

Neva sealed and addressed this letter;,to Lord 
Towyn, then, stamping, it, stole. softly out)into the 
ante-room. 

Celeste sat there sewing a frill upon one of her 
mistress’s robes by the light.of candles, but she rose 
at Neva’s entrance. 

“Celeste,” said the young girl, in a whisper, 
“here is my letter. Here are five pounds for the 
boy, and five pounds for you,” and she took out two 
crisp Bank of Eugland notes from her well-filled 
pocket-book, “ When I receive the answer to this 
letter which I expect'I will give you as much more, 
You must be very secret, and. let: no one'see you. 
Have you spoken to the boy 2” 

“Yes, miss; and he. has, got a, rough Highland 
pony, and he says he'll start for Inverness imme- 
diately.” 

With a feeling of relief Neva placedthe two bank- 
notes and the money in. the hands of the French- 
woman. 

“Go,” she whispered ; “and, remember, let noone 
suspect your errand.” 

The Frenchwoman assented,and, pntting the money 
and the letter in her pocket, hurried away. 

‘““I am forced to trust her; having no one else to 
trust,” said Neva to herself; after. a few minutes .of 
reflection. “Surely she would: not-takemy money 
and deliberately betray me. She must: know: my’ 
position, but she cannot be sure that) 1: know» it, 
The money must tempt her'te be true tome. But 
witge boy, be true? I must see. him—I will see 

Im, 

She acted upon the impulse, going out into the 
hall, and. softly descending; the stairs. Here she 
paused, uncertain| whether to seek the youth in: the 
kitchen or out at the stable. He. was more likely to 
be at the latter place, and she flitted along thie 
hall, pausing abruptly asa burst af. laughter.came 





from. the drawing-room, the, door of which was 


ajar. ‘ 

"She had halted at.a point which commanded a view 
of the interior of the drawing-room, and involuntarily 
she. looked.in, 

The sight she beheld absolutely, transfixed her for 
tha moment. 

She saw Craven Black seated 4 ap cenize Malte 
under a. swinging, | whose. light fell full upon 
him... His 4 =] looking over his shoulder, Mrs. 
Artress and the treacherous’ Frenchwoman stood at 
a little distance, looking alseat, Mr, Black; and he— 
and; ha--Neva could scarcely, believe the evidence 
of her senses—-he.was reading her letter which she 
had.written to her lover; and he twirled his waxed 
moustaches, and uttered, little, mocking sneers, a3 
some; especially, tender passage came, under his 
vision. 

“By Jove, she’s sweet on Lord Towyn!” he mut- 
tered, with. bitter, envy and jealousy, his. brows 
darkening. “But..te go on,, ‘Oh, my, own 
Arthar,’——”’ } 

With the spring, of, a. leopardess, with her soul.on 
fire, with her wild éyes flaming, -with,acry of awful 
indiguation,on her lips, Neva bounded into, the room, 
snatched the letter from the hands of Craven Black, 
and netreated,a, few. steps; clutching it‘to her bosom, 
andglering around her like some fience, wild creature 
turned jat/bay ! ; 

(To be continued.) 
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Laan myreye, slowly, over the list; of .advertise- 
ments+-there were five, and I thought, surely, that 
out.of them,all | should find a situation., Two for a 
daily governess, one for a nursery governess, one fox, 
a conspanioen to an invalid lady a short.distance in the 
country, and the last a young; woman. to write in jan 
office, “* must)be qniek;and correct jin figures?’ All 
but the nursery governess. were to make, application 
by writing... So I, directed, four,.nates | and posted 
them, j 

My fancy was for the companion’s or the aecount- 
ant’s position. My education bad, been unlike that 
of most girls, since my father, had been my tutor, 

Those feminine accomplishments, for which I 
evinced nq particular aptness had been almost entirely 
omitted. Four years-before this period wejliad died, 
leaving me. in very, comfortable. circumstances, con- 
signed to the care of a friend, , Within, the. last, six 
monthg my little fortune had becn swept away, there 
had been. many. changes ia my guardian’s family; and 
now I felt,compelled to, undertake my own) sup- 


ort. 

, I found the next day that. the positions of, daily 
governess were neither of them desirable, For the 
companion’s place I waa to.call upon a Mrs. Meroer 
in a fashionable locality at the hour of eleven; for, 
tlie-other a Mr, Ruricson at three in the afternoon, 

So a mere, chance decided it. I went to Mrs. Mer- 
cer’s partly out of curiosity,, The invalid was her 
grandmother, living, at an old country seat: called 
Oakdale. Hermotherand two-sisters were in the 
house, there were plenty of servants and a nurse, but 
they wanted some one to) take their place, to, read, 
talk, be agreeable, patient, some one-who would not 
object to a quiet life. 

I read for her, and she professed herself more than 
satisfied. Lhad a good, clear, well-trained. voice. 

“ You sing, of course?’ said the lady. 

“Not much,” I answered, hesitatingly. ©“ I have 
very little acquaintance, with: Italian opera:.music.” 

“ But ballads aud: hymns? Grandma is, exceed- 
ingly: old-fashioned,” 

“I might! do that,” I replied, withia faint smile. 

“T am so well. satisfied that: I shall.ongage you. 
The salary is forty pounds a year, and thé sduties 
are no arduous. Itis principally 4 mnaan ma 
and sisters do not feel willing to leave omesse depen 
dent entirely) alone, for the nurse:i¢: nO company, . I 
like your looks. When)can you'be ready?” 

Lrefiseted fora moment.. It seemedtomeathatmen’s 
employ ments, 38,4; general. thing, were more. enter- 


taining and-less dreary than.women’s. But here was, 


acertainty,, Then, too, at;Oakdale I should: not: be 
wounded and mortified bythe slights of; those, whe. 
had known me in better days, 

“T conld go to-morrow;’’ I said,.slowlyy 

“ TP he-sooner the better. I will telegraph.to mam 
ma torday,.. A carrisge will meet you at the. station, 
Miss Dundas, I think you said?” 

“ Yes, Gertrude Dundas:!” 

** You see,” she said, frankly, “DL ans quite: taken 
by the fact of your beimg 60 nearly friendless,, You will 
be much more contented as the place may. be alittle 
dull after London life/” 

“I shall ‘not mind that:change,” I: replied, truly. .. 

“I will give you directions.: Avtrain startsiat-ten- 
fifty, and another iat two.’ 





“ Loould be ready,at two.” ' 
“ Very well. I will meet you at the station.” 


I went home, announced my plans, and began, to. 


pack up.my worldly effects. 

My guardian’s second wife was not sorry to part 
with me, I think, for she had not, taken cordially to 
me. The small wreck of my fortuve, about one hun- 
fred pounds, was. deposited in the bank for safe keep- 
uD, 


ig. 

I re-read Mr. Ruricson’s note. I could'not tell. why, 
but I half wished that. had gone to his office, I.had 
an odd presentiment that something in. my life was. 
destined to come from him orthrough, him. Was I, 
losing any golden opportunity ? 

I put the note in, my writing-desk and packed it,. 
sneering rather disdainfully at myself for, the ten- 
dency to romance. I was: twenty-two, and heart- 
whole.. As yet I; had seen ne one to attraet me very 
strongly. Perhaps, on the other hand, I was not 
partioularly attractive, I had. been called cold, in- 
tellectual, strong-minded, but I had aspired to nothing 
highor than ordinary composition, and the, “ woman 
question ” looked like-so hopeless,® tangle to me thet 
I had no courage to attack it, I hada feeling of, be-. 
ing rather weak and commen-placte. 

met Mrs. Mercer at tbe station the next day. She 

gaye me a ticket, and reiterated ;her. directions. At 
Oakdale I founda carriage awaiting me, 

The mansion, was. a, grand, old,fashioned .country 


house with some modern improvements, 4,8 nS, 


sloping lawn, clumpsef clustering shubbery and vines, 
a C) et a litile, res and, Sleaet cascade, 
made of it all a picture. It wasa t day, early 
in April, and I could imagine what it ty yA 
ripe, glowing summer, I. was, thankful that, I bad 
thus decided, ; , 

There was,a. wide porch, across the frontand the. 


southern end of the house... A; spacious, hall. ran 


hig 2 the middle, with several doors opening. into, 
it.. Here I awaited Mrs, Rothsay, 

A tall, elegant woman of fifty, with a rather conde-, 
scending manner, came. sweeping down the stairs. . I, 
liked beauty, and she was still. handsome ;. but,an ins; 
stant dislike seemed to shiver through my frame 

“Miss, Dundas, I believe, . Martin; take these.two; 
trunks up to the room that Jane has been arranging. 
Mrs, Mercer sent, me word that.I might; expect you, 
Sit down fora few moments.” ‘ 

There was a quaint old sofa in the hall, and. I 
modestly took one end while Mrs. Rothsay began to, 
question me, I think on the whole she was favour- 
ably impressed by the time she dismissgd me to my 
room, 

This was @ corner room, looking southward and. 
westward. One could have glorious sunsets. here, A 
lange flowered ingrain; carpet, that, had not. been 
changed for years, an immense bureau and bedstead, 
some shelves for books, two corner brackets. with 
vases, and a few rather old-fashioned but. not dig+ 
agreeable pictures were among the objects that. met. 
my view. There was, also a. wardrobe near whieh 
was another door, but opening it I heard voices, so L, 
prudently shut it again. 

I began to unpack, The place had a, home-like 
feeling already, I was hangiugup my dresses; when 
a tap at the door startled me. 

It was Mrs. Rothsay, 

“Tt. is grandma’s-whim not to see youte-night,” she 
said. ‘ Make yourself as.comfortable as possible, for 
you, must be tired. Shall I send up your supper?” 

“ Butit will be a.trouble,” I stammered. 

“ Oh, no,” she answered, with a peculiarly soft and: 
gracious smile, “ Miss Dundas, I hope you-are patient 
by matare, for, thongh there will be no hard workre+ 
quired of. you, the, service may oftem. be: trying. 
Grandma had a)severe fall some twelve years. ago, 
and since then two strokes.of paralysis, Sheis en. 
tirely, helpless, though herphysical healt is wonder 
ful for a woman of eighty. I have attended to here 
great deal myself, until I was really afraid: of being 
ill. My eldest daughter. is not: strong; and’ my 
youngest cannot erdure, confinement ;. so . we are 
obliged to share this duty with a stranger, We will 
try to make itjae,pleasant:aa possible for you.” 

“T shall try to perform every. duty. to the best of 
my ability,” [made answer. 

The tea-bell summoned hers My. supper wae 
brought immediately, aud was certainly very delight 
‘ful. Afterward I) was.called  downstairg:and/ intro-- 
dneed to Miss Sydenham, whose name. .was' Helena, 
and: Miss Lottie, The elder was twenty-seven, 
thongh I thought:her beyond thirty. that: night, and: 
the younger about twent y-—showy, fashionable girls; 
who were dull enough when aloue at home; captious 
‘andi critical, and:apparentlydissatisfied with nearly 
everything, : 

Mra, Rothsay had: been-marrieda.second times bat 





‘| the gentleman was dead, aud’ his daughter had made: 


& most impradent:macriage.. Noone knew: what'had’ 
become of her. And this invalid was‘anaunt'of Mr. 
Sydenham’s, an unmarried woman, who iusisted upop 
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being called grandmother, and introduced as Mrs. 
Sydenham. She had some sort of life right in the 
place, and her income was used to keep it up, for 
Alfred Sydenham had not been an economical man, 
The old lady had been much incensed ‘at Mrs, 
Sydenham’s second marriage, but spon her pe 
left a widow she had received her back again, thoug 
she had now a fortune of about ten thousand of her 
own, 

I learned these matters by degrees in the course 
of afew weeks. I was well treated, made comfort- 
able, and found my. duties not unpleasant.. Mrs. 
Sydenham was strange being indeed. There was 
something remarkable in the freshness and keenness 
of her faculties. Her hearing was perfect, her me- 
mory and reasoning faculties excellent,.and her tastes 
had been modernized to a wonderful degree. After 
I became acquainted with her I learned to like her 
in spite of her odd, fiery, and impatient,ways. She 
possessed a great deal of shrewd good sense, loved 
argument, and was a remarkable talker, 

I received one hint which I thought of many a 
time afterwards, The old lady did become very fond 
of me. She had not even the full use of hér hands, 
so she was entirely. dependent upon her attendant, 
I had not ministered in vain to, my father through 
his long illness. I was quick, gentle, and noiseless. 
Then I soon learned to understand her glance, 

Helena was one day speaking of a former com- 
panion, a widow, whom they had all liked very much. 
at first. 

“But she was a scheming; unprincipled thing, as 
we discovered. afterwards, She ingratiated herself 
with grandma, then began to prejudice her against 
us. Mamma found it out, and insisted upon dis- 
charging her, but grandma would not let her go. 
However, mamma did manege ‘to outwit them, all, 
and my lady had to leave,. But she had the impu- 
dence to write afterwards and beg grandma for a 
legacy she had promised her.” 

It seemed to me that Miss Sydenham said this with 
a purpose. She need not have been alarmed, how- 
ever,. I wanted no more than my just due, 

Every day I was sent out in the carriage for a 
drive. I enjoyed that, andall the other luxuri¢s. As 
the summer advanced the house was, filled with 
guests, I used to watch the beautiful groups on the 
lawn, ladies in white flitting through mazes of ever- 
greens, parties going out for a morning horseback 
ride, and evening companies that were minidture 
balls. Then they would go away for a short tour, 

jut it seemed as if Mrs, Rothsay or MissSydenham 

kept watch and ward continually. I soon found 
that they were counting on the time when they should 
enjoy undisputed sovereignty. They had a feeling 
that poor old grandma wronged them by living, 

The summer passed pleasantly. Helena and Char- 
lotte went to London for a season of balls and operas. 
Left alone to herself, Mrs, Rothsay grew quite con- 
fidential.. The loneliness was exceediagly irksome 
to her. 

“For I feel as if you were quite one of the family,” 
she would say. “ You area person of such good 
sense, Miss Dundas.” 

Through February old Mrs. Sydenham had some 
days of being unusually feeble. Sometimes’ she 


would doze for hours together, then start up suddenly: 


and appear to wander in her, mind. I mentioned 
this to the physician. 


“It does not seem possible that she can last' much’ 


longer,” was the reply, 

I confess that. it gave mea great shock. It was 
partly selfish. I could not bear to think of leaving 
Oakdale, I felt that my selection had been really 
wise. I had hardly touched my year’s salary, so few 
had been my wants. Then there were. not many 
discomforts in the home. I was treated with a 
certain respect ; indeed Mrs, Rothsay had made a 
sort of confidant of me, In seasons of great tribula- 


tion in dressmaking I had offered my assistance, |’ 


which had been gratéfully accepted. 
Helena came to have 
taste, and not infrequently,consulted me before her 
shopping expeditions, 

I was standing by the wihdow one bright March 
afternoon, glancing over the far hills, and. listening 
idly to the pawing of the horses’ hoofs on the gravelled 
path below. One of the windows had- been thrown 
up for air, and through it I‘heard thesound of cheer- 
ful voices, one of which was Helena’s laughing lightly 
and gaily. Sometliing had pleased her unusually well. 

Helena looked bright and young. Her chestnut. 
brown hair was flying in quivering ends and half- 
curls, her*jaunty blue velvet hat had a long white 
plume floating over her shoulder, and her blue dress 
With its gilt buttons” fitted.herto a charm, It’ was 
one of her young days,, She could have passed for 
two-and-twenty easily. 

Before they Poached the gate her attendant turned 
to fasten a buckle or something, and I had a fair-view 
of him. He was a tall, stalwart man, with the figure 


ndeéd, Miss 





quite an exalted idea of my’ 


‘She was very gentle to me, but I could see that she 


‘grieved sinceréty for nry ‘kind friend: 


“Mercer and her husband came, and some distant 


come’; at her marriage: or death it'was to be divided 





and bearing of a hero—fair and ruddy, with auburn 
hair and beard that almost matched the chestnut of 
her hair. But the face was so good and grand; 
tender and smiling, but not a weak line in it. He 
ve & man to trust implicitly, a man to love well and 
long. 

“Who is it, Miss Dundas?” asked Mrs, Syden- 
ham’s peculiar voice, which of late hadcome to have 
& quaver in it. 

‘Miss Helena and a gentleman. They are going 
out riding. She isin her blue suit; and looks well 
and pretty.” 

“Humph! Isupposeso. I believe she hasa new 
admirer. I hope she will succeed this time.” 

I was silent. 

“Helena should have been married years ago. At 
twenty she was tolerably good-tempered, and might 
perhaps have loved some one,”’ 

“I think love is the great want of her life now,” I 
said. “It seems to me as if she needs a strong 
interest, something upon. which she can fix her, 
restless heart.” 

“Heart! Stuff and nonsense! What little she did 
have she has frittered away, Now she is dreadfully 


afraid of being an old maid, but still she wants somes| 


one to support her in indolence and- luxury. To do 
nothing but dress and goto balls, parties, and dinners” 
is her idea of iness, If the man, who marries 
her has any soul | pity him.” 

“But alate love sometimes developepaamexpected 
sweetness-and virtues in a woman.” . | 

“She must‘possess them in hersoul/” 6aidigrandma, 
ina hard, dry.tone. “The cr rem aswocky soil 
are generally scanty and poor, ‘I hopg she will 
marry. : 

She paused. ; he 
“ Miss Dundas,” she added}. presemtly. ie 
“ Well,” I replied; and‘came to the bedside,,. , 
“ Did you ever lave 4 lover ?”’ 
“ No.” t 4 
Still IT coloured at the ridiculowsmesseo!: thieequese 

* ' * 


tion. ; 
“ You are note-havencbiieen 
“ Heart-beolten ? No,"""wad I smiled into her 


eyes. : 

“ Miss Diinddapif ever 

and you cam t hit, 

Heaven, ig poor d@ not’be ashamed to help 
him, to m,to-cemfort him; if he is rith 


do not be bag Rg > what his generous 
love desires togive, Iffan 


ks % 


doubt or misundet- 
standing shovtld | patient, do not refuse to give 
and takevexpl C Iimish I had known you 
before.” a! Tanda, thik her pill - 

« Thankyou; sm00' er pillow. am 
glad to have suited: you,. ‘Wiiig-has been a pleasant 
year to me.” 

‘‘Miss Dundas wouldl yous mind—Iitsing= me? 
There is no sort of interest-or. fawning: in such. a- 
caress. Thank you,my dear. My long life is-com- 
ing to anend. I might have been happy, beloved, 
had children and grandchildren of my very own, I 
was proud, jealous, impatient of control. But I say 
now that love is the sweetest thing in life.” 

I pressed my - again to the soft, withered ones, 
Her breath came feebly. 

“Miss Dundas,” she began, after awhile, “I wish 
you would write a letter for me.” 

I’brought my writing-desk. 

“ Begin simply ‘ My dear friend,.’”’ 

Something in her touching, simple words’ brought 
the tears to my’eyes as I followed her dictation, To 
this friend she bequeathed the sum of’ one thousand 
pounds, to be paid by Mr. Barton after her death. 

“Now when you are out to-morrow’ ask.Mr, Bar- 
ton to call in as soon as possible, Put this in the 
drawer tliere; he will attend to the rest, Do mot 
mention having written it.” 

“1 snrely will not,” I replied. 

Mr; Barton was the clergyman. Hoe came'the next 
evening, and Mrs. Sydenham saw him‘alone. 

I noticed after this she was less bitter and satirical. 
An old memory appeared to have softened her heart. 


failed daily. 

A month later she died quite suddenly; having 
been apparently stronger for several days. It must 
haye been a blessed exchange for her when'the poor, 
tortured, misshapen body put on immorality, yet I 


The day. after the burial the,will was read. Mts. 


cousins were present. Oakdale was left'to Mrs. Roth- 
say while she remained a widow, and a certain in- 


equally amoug the three girts; after several legacies 
were paid. Helena and Lottie had five thousand 
apiece now, Mrs, Mercer nothing, because the testa- 
tor thought her sufficiently well off to: wait. The 
faithful nurse, a gaunt Scottchwoman, was kindly 


pod man should love you} 
/ him as the best gift of 





remembered, 


But I was adrift again. What was I todo? 

“I wish to see you at your earliest convenience,” 
said Mr, Bart n to me before he left. 

So I walked over on the following day. 

“TI have some papers for you,” he began. “Mrs. 
Sydenham entrusted a little business to my care, as 
she wished to have no stir madeabout it. Here isa 
letter of explanation.” 

The very one I had’ written myself! 

“At her desire I placed:to your account one thou- 
sand pounds in, the bank om-deposit. She grew to 
haves very warm regard foryou. I was glad to 
serve her, and Jthink. you imay enjoy it with a clear 
conscience. No one will suffer by that small be- 
quest. She had emongh for all, But it was her wish 
that this should .besour secret..’ 

I was) deeply touched by» this..evidence of her 
generosityrend tlhiougltfalness:) No one would sus- 
pect meof schemings Indeed I*was very much sur- 
prised by the y. ‘ 

Mr, Barton offered Boone I should 
be able-to,suit myself, i lot: wishto remain at 
Oakdale, I thanked jhiim for higthoughtfulness, and 
half resolved to acogpt its i 

Mrs. Rothsay wasitakentillwith a nervous fever, 
and could he tox hagesme out of her sight. 
Helena and B (busy with their plans, and 
grew quite confidentialie Tottie was as good as en- 
gaged to the: son: of preg 3h paea His fa- 
anily, it seemed, had nebyw: er-very cordially 
until this accession off , 

Helena was not,se suréief heradmirer, though in 
all probability heemeant marriage, 

“He is one of your/slow-going: men,” explained 
Lottie, ‘a foreigner, Swisswr Swede, I've forgotten 
which. I suppose he will not asia till: the last. mo- 
‘ment, but my advice to Lena is to make-sure of him. 
She has flirted long enough, and, ng, to’ fade. 
‘Neither Lou nor I want to have an\old-maid sister.” 

Dhe» first of June 1 mentioned ineidemtally, that it 
wag: time forme to make some future:plansy: - 

Tet don't know as I shall let you goy” declared Mrs. 
‘Indeed we need you more. than, ever. 
must be assisted in gettingready, and I do 
nal to any exertion in thevmatier, Spend 
Were at least.” 
ly. persuaded, Lottfo-was- going to 
ywith Mis. Mercer, who hada house there. 
There wasmgreat-deal of shopping aad dressmaking, 
and éndlesseconeultations. Mrs. Botttsay-demurred 
a-littldoatitherextravaganea, 

“T expestitospendieveryy tbat I have upon 
this andsmy: bridal : yin her. imperi- 
ous manner, *‘And’] meawto‘hawethe-wedding in 
October if: 1. can. compass: it; So-makie your plans 
for that.” 

Helena flushed, frowned, and bit her lip. It was 
galling to have both sisters married before her. 

Mrs. Rothsay decided to go to Bournemouth, and 
of course~-Helena- would. accompany. her. Later in 
the season they would go to Brighton, The two 
younger ladies threw off their mouruing joyfully, and 
Mrs. Rothsay modified hers sufficiently to give her a 
charming appearance. 

I had promised to stay at Oakdale forthe summer 
and look after the house. It wasvery delightful, and 
I liad become sincerely attached to the ‘place, 

Helena was ‘in high glee. Mr. Ruricson had pro~ 
mised to accompany them and spend a week at 
Bournemouth. They were to meet therea party of 
connexions, Mr. Larabee and his family, among them 
ason and a nephew just returned from the Continent. 

But at the eleventh hour a note came from Mr. 
Ruricson to say that some important business might 
detain him, He would ‘write-again and let them 
know. 

Wednesday was the time appointed’ for the jour- 
ney, By Tuesday evening no word had‘come, and 
no Mr. Ruricson. Wednesday thesame. Helena did 
nothing but fret and fume. She‘certainly had a most 
unamiable temper when crossed. 

“We ought to go to-day,’’ said* Mrs. Rotlisay on 
Thursday morning. “Tle Larabees will not know 
what to make of it.” . 

“And Mr. Ruricson’ said tliat if he did not come we 
must go on, He will meet us‘at Bournemouth, Per+ 
haps, as the matter is not permanently settled,”* she 
coutinued, reflectively, “it would give ® rather pro-~ 
nouneed aspect to the affair. And I am not sure- 
that Mr, Ruri¢son is such a‘great'catch afterall) Mise 
Dundas, if a note should come, forward: it: immedi- 
ately, please,” 

I was really glad wher they had gone. Somehow I 
felt shocked oA disgusted ‘with’ the manner in which 
these two women discussed marriage and their ad- 
mirers, There was no tender romance, no delicacy, 
but a kind of brisk, business air, a being weighed in 
the balance of worldly prudence, and taken whether 
one would or nots 

I thought of what old Mrs. Sydenham had said 
about her grand-niece,; and confessed that her ‘esti- 
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[DORA ORLOF¥’s DEATH. ] 


mate was correct. How much did the man who cared 
for her understand? Ab, well, perhaps that love 
should be blind. 

I do not know why I should have taken any parti- 
cular interest in this man, yet it almost seemed as if I 
must have known him somewhere before, The name 
was unusual, And as I recalled his kind, trusty face 
I felt sorry that a woman so narrow-minded, vapid, 
and ill-tempered, should ever have such a mau’s heart 
in her keeping. 

There was only old Tabitha Waters and her son 
Jerry left in the house. Jane had been taken with 
Helena as lady’s-maid. Jerry was coaciman and 
waiter in general; the gardener had a cottage by 
himself. Tabitha had been cook aud housekeeper for 
sixteen years, 

Jerry brought a note from the post-office. I opened 
my writing-desk to find a large envelope in which I 
might enclose it. The house was very still with the 
peculiar hush of a summer evening. Something io 
the handwriting struck me as being familiar, and I 
began to turn over a bundle of old letters, There was 
Mrs. Mercer’s, bere a little note from a school friend, 
and in its buff covering Mr, Ruricson’s reply respect- 
ing the advertisement I had answered. How odd 
not to have thought of it before! Was it the same 
Mr. Ruricson ? 

I compared the handwriting, It was straight, plain, 
and strong, the very same. What if I had been 
writing to-day in Mr. Ruricson’s office? I should per- 
haps have heard it said, “ Mr, Ruricson has gone to be 
married. The lady isa Miss Sydenham, a beauty, 
and has been a belle. Quite an heiress, too.” 

I smiled over it, redirected the letter, put ona 


stamp, and carried it downstairs, standing it up in, 


plain sight on the dining-room mantel. ‘I'he South 
was clouding over fast with every appearance of a 
shower. Tabitha came in to arrange the table. 

“I'm afraid you'll be lonesome, miss, before the 
summer's over,” she said, 





“ Oh, no, I think not,” I replied. “TI shall search 
the country round for every little nook of beauty, 
then there will be the sewing and the reading.” 

“Tt is well that we old folks do not need so many 
clothes,’’ she said, smiling. 

A ring at the hall door startled us both, and at 
o momeut the threatened shower began to pour 

own. 

* Miss Dundas!” Tabitha called. 

I was surprised to see Mr. Ruricgon. He looked 
rather disconcerted, I thought, 

“So the ladies have gone! Was there any. word 
for me, do you know, or if Miss Sydenham received 
a letter?” 

“They left this morning. The letter came in the 
late mail. I intended to send it to-morrow morning.” 

“ What stupid work! I posted that letter on Mon- 
day morning in order that it should reach Miss 
Sydenham the next day. What must she have 
thought? Wasshe disappointed or provoked, as she 
hada right tobe?” and he flushed with a boy’s eager 
fervour. 

“ A lover, sureenough,” I thought, “I must pour 
oil on the unquiet waves.” 

* She was a good deal disappointed,” I replied. 
“She asked me to send the letter if one came, and 
supposed that you would meet them at Bournemouth,” 

““AsT shall. Is there another train to-night?” he 
asked, 

“ Tho last train went half an hour ago. You can- 
not advance yourself one jot on your journey to-night, 
and it is raining in torrents. I know Mrs, Rothsay 
would wish you.to accept the hospitality of her house, 
so I tender it to you, Mr. Ruricson, since I am left in 
charge,” I replied. 

He considered for a moment or two, 

“ Thank you,” he said; “I believeI will. I have 
been hurrying about all day at railroad speed, and 
shall be glad to rest.” 

Wehad stood iu the hall allthis time; now I invited 


him in, and went toinform Tabitha, who shrugged her 
spare shoulders, but made no comment. 

Presently I summoned him tosupper. It gave mo 
an odd feeling to be here alone pouring‘ out his tea 
and chatting asif I had always knownhim. He was 
so easy, gentlemanly, and unaffected. Withal he had 
a kind of impulsive truthfulness that was charming, 
while it did not suggest any lack of discretion. 

“ Ah,” he said, when he had risen, “ here is the 
unlucky letter! Wild a beautiful hand you write, 
Miss Dundas,” 

“Not beautiful for a woman,” I replied, with a 
half-smile, 

“ But so clear and plain! 
sure——” 

He paused suddenly, and looked at me with his 
preath in suspense until the colour mounted to his 

ace, 

“I wonder if I ever received a note from you—on 
a business matter? Dundas—the same name, and it 
is rather an unusual one, as well as my own. I sel- 
dom forget a peculiar handwriting.” 

“TI think you did—in answer to an advertise- 


You would be a trea- 


ment.” 

“T kept the place open fora week. It seemed as 
if you must come. I do not know why, except that 
I wished you would.” 

“T came to be companion to Mrs. Sydenham ;” then 
I explained what a mere chance had decided me, 

He laughed. It was such a clear, low, mellow 
ring that I caught the spirit, and smiled involun- 
taril 


y: 
“| have half a mind to give 7 another chance, 
Mrs, Sydenham being dead, learned yesterday, 
confidentially, that our eon | lady will leave on the 
first of October,” and by his flush, which was like a 
girl’s, I understood that there was a marriage in an- 
ticipation, “The duties of the place are taking 
charge of correspondence, and occasionally copying 
sowe legal documents. You can havea pleasant office 
tu yourself, where no one is admitted except my 
partner and myself.” 

“TI will consider it, and give you an answer in the 
morning,” I said. 

“Oh, you may take a week or two, so that you con- 
sent at last. At least—if you were not expecting to 
remain here.” 

“T am only engaged for the summer,” I an- 
swered, 

Then we fell into a friendly and most entertaining 
conversation, He had such a rich, well-stored mind, 
and had travelled considerably. I confess I felt 
rather conscience-smitten when the clock struck 
eleven. \ 

“You must retire immediately,” I said, with gay 
authority. “Your train leaves here at half-past 
seven, and by that time you must have had some 
breakfast and have ridden over to the station.” 

“How peremptory youare! I often sit up until 
past midnight.” 

I summoned Jerry—Tabitha had gone to bed at 
nine—and the guest was conducted to his room. I 
felt unusually wakeful, and went over the pros and 
cons of my case. I was mistress of nearly a thousand 
pounds, In the course of the next ten years, with 
my interest and the little that I could save, I should 
be quite an independent woman again. And some- 
how, after awhile, Oakdale, with simply Mrs, Roth- 
say in it, would become dreary and intolerable, But 
it was not likely she would want me to stay after the 
girls were married. It was best to take this situation 
that had come to me without any trouble. 

I rose betimes in the morning, for Tabitha loved 
to take her ease now that the mistress was away. 
By half-past six a dainty breakfast had been prepared 
and Mr, Ruricson summoned. 

He was so bright and fresh with the glow of perfect 
health that I liked him better every moment. Such 
an employer would inspire one with duty and cheer- 
fulness. I told him that I had resolved to accept 
the position, and he appeared well satisfied. We 
parted with a cordial adieu, I promising to be in 
London by the first of October. 

A few days afterwards a letter came from Miss 
Sydenham which amused me greatly. She was 
anxious to know every word that Mr. Ruricson said, 
Did he look disappointed? Did he seem very much 
inlove? A third person could tell so much better she 
thought. She wanted to know every particular. 

I answered briefly, though I tried to make my 
slender stock of knowledge go as far as possible, 

Four or five days later Mrs, Rothsay wrote to say 
that Helena and Mr. Ruricson were engaged, 

Well, it was all right, I supposed. He must know 
what manner of woman suited him. And yet—but 
what could it matter to me? 

I rambled through the woods, I read, sewed, and 
practised on the grand piano, but after a month the 
life began to grow rather monotonous, Mr, and 
Mrs. Barton were away, and I had no acquaintances 





in the place, 
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One day Jerry brought his mother a letter. Her 
ouly sister was lying at the point of death, and had 
sent for her, 

“But I don’t know how I can leave you alone, 
miss,” she said, with real feeling. “I could get a 
woman who used to live here to come and stay, lam 
pretty certain,” 

I concluded that would be better, though I was not 
afraid to remain alone, and Tabitha had already baked 
ond Meret and laid in provisions enough to last a 
wee. 

“Mary, the gardener’s wife, will do anything for 
you. And Mrs. Brown will come over to stay every 
night, LI hope there won’t anything happen.” 

“Do not distress yourself, good Tabitha,” I said, 
reassuringly, and bade her a cheerful good-bye, 

Nothing did happen for three days, then Mrs. 
Brown was seized witha fever. Jerry proposed to 
get some one else. 

“It is not worth while,” I said, 

No one came to alarm me the first night. I took 
my solitary breakfast, kept the doors locked and the 
lower windows barred, It wasabout noon, I think, 
that from my outlook at an upper room I saw two 
slender figures slowly sauntering up the avenue, a tall 
and rather slender woman and a child, 

“Some tranips,” I said to myself, running down. 

Tn the hall ‘1 paused to tieon a sun-hat, and leav- 
ing by a side door meant to intercept them in'the 
walk and sénd them about their business, They 
should not know how unprotected I was. 

By this time the woman had sat down on a little 
mound. She looked ghastly pale, and theré was a 
purplish line about her mouth, while her figure 
swayed to and fro. The child's face was filled with 
the most passionate distress as she raised her large, 
pathetic eyes to mine, I could not withstand the 
appealing look, and was softened at once, 

“ My poor woman,” I said, “you look faint and 
hungry. What can I do for you?” 

She made a gesture almost of disdain, I saw then 
that she was no common beggar, and also that she 
must be very ill. After two or three ineffectual efforts 
she asked if Mrs, Rothsay was at home. 

I answered inthe negative. 

“When will she be? Oh, how canI die until I 
have some assurance for my child? Are you Miss 
Sydenham ?” 

“No, but.an inmate of the house at present,” I an- 

ewered. 
“ Oh, havea little pity then! I am William Roth- 
say’s daughter, his only child! She poisoned his 
mind against me, when I think he would have 
loved, would have forgiven. Now I am dying!” 

I was amazed, stunned. What if she were anim- 
postor after all? I had heard of burglars. recon- 
noitering after this fashion. 

“T see you do not believe me. Helena would know 
me, I think, or even Louise. And here is his pic- 
ture, I had to sell the case to keep us from starva- 
tion. 

She fumbled with eager hands, and drew forth from 
her bosom a sort of leaden case. “ Look,” she cried, 
convulsively, “if you have ever seen my father. I 
wented to come in his last illness, but she would 
not let me. I know it was her doings. She hated 
me, Yet she might be a little tender towards my 
poor child,” 

It was the likeness of William Rothsay surely. And 
now that I studied her face I found, some traces. 

“ My marriage displeased my father, though she 
half persuaded me be would forgive it in time. I 
think now it was her deceit and hypocrisy, ,Aud my 
husband was hurt by the treatment, and when we 
had trouble he fell into bad habits. Then my babies 
were born—two of them—but Albert died, After- 
wards my husband was killed. My poor little Elsie 
and I have loved and worked and begged, sometimes 
almost starved. Ard now—ob, she can’t be so hard 
aud cruel! Tell her——” 

She threw up her hands with a sudden gasp and 
fell backward, while a scarlet stream passed ber lips, 
I raised her, and screamed for assistance, uselessly 
enough, but I could not think at the moment. 

She lay perfectly still. The child began to cry and 
to kiss tho poor, pale hands, How long I held her I 
do not know, I was so stunned, but it came to me 
presently that she was really dead, Sol laid her 
down carefully and ran out to the road, hoping to pro- 
‘cure assistance. And—was there a providence in it? 
—the doctor was riding along in his old-fashioned 
gig, and implored ‘his help. 

“The woman is dead,” he said, after he had made 
& slight examination. “ How unfortunate that she 
should have crawled here to your feet. I will have 
her taken to my surgery.” 

“ Doctor,” I said, “ she claimed to be Mr. Rothsay’s 
daughter, She came to ask a little assistance of her 
Step-mother in her last extremity.” 

“Ha! Yes, I remember. et I doubt if Mrs. 
Rothsay will thank her. The poor thing made an un- 





fortunate marriage, or no marriage at all, it was sus- 
pected. Yet I a's she ought to have decent 
burial. Poor child! Miss Dundas, I remember her 
as a sweet, fair girl, And to come to this!” 

“T must send word to Mrs. Rothsay immediately,” 
I said. *‘ What else can Ido?” 

“ You are alone in thé house?” 

“Yes.” 

He fell into deep thought. 

“T still think,” he began, “that she might better 
be taken to my surgery. We will send immediately 
for Mrs. Rothsay. NowI will go and find some help. 
Perhaps it would be best for you to look after the 
child. We will keep the matter as quiet as possible, 
I knew there was or had been some family trouble, 
but it is not worth while to noise all one’s affairs 
abroad,” 

The parting between the mother and child was 
heartrending. The little one’s very life seemed en- 
twined with her mother’s, and the hands had to be 
unclasped by force, 

As I took the half-lifeless child ir my arms some- 
thing in the grass caught my attention. It was the 
locket, and I picked it up. the struggle the frail 
cord had been broken. Then-I bore the little one to 
the house, soothed her to a comparative degree of 
quiet, then fed her, for she was almost famished. 
After that she sobbed herself to sleep. 

The portrait was a painting onivory. The case 
was thick and clamsy, and I found the picture came 
out easily. 

Folded up small and much worn on the creases was 
& marriage certificate; Paul Orloff and Dora Rothsay 
had been legally married, 

There was another record of the birth and baptism 
of twius—Albert and Elsinore—and the. death of 
Albert at fifteen months; on the back of this there 
was a name written that I could not decipher, 

The doctor came over again in the afternoon. 

“TI cannot understand how the poor thing lived so 
long,” he said; “her lungs were nearly gone, and 
her heart was in a frightful state, Ouly her will 
could have brought her thither, for she could have 
had no physical strength.” 

He sent over some one to stay all night. By the 
next evening Mrs, Rotheay had come. 

I had never fancied myself particularly fond of 
children, but I took to Elsie at once. She was five 
years old, but not larger than ordinary children of 
three. She clung to.me and would not even allow 
Mrs. Rothsay to look at her. Was there some in- 
herent antipathy between them ? 

“It is @ pity the’child had not died with her 
mother,” said Mrs. Rothsay. ‘I cannot cdnceal 
from you, Miss Dundas, that we had ample proof 
of the miserable girl’s shame, She never-was mar- 
ried. : That was the thing her father could not for- 
give,’ 

“She appeared very sure of the fact before she 
died,” I answered, in a voice that I know must have 
sounded peculiar. 

“It was to her advantage to say it, of course,” 
she replied, with a wiutry smile. 

“ But if it could’ be proved ?” I said, while my heart 
was in my throat. 

“It would amount to nothing now if it were,” she 
answered, indifferently. ‘‘ I think I shall place the 
child in some institution where her birth will never 
be questioned. I must consult with Helena. What 
a miserable, unfortunate affair! I wish she had died 
anywhere but here.”’ 

I took counsel with myself that night. If I de- 
livered up these papers they might be destroyed. I 
had not a bit of confidence in Mrs, Rothsay. There 
was something at the bottom that I could not under- 
stand. 

Dora Orloff was buried quistly. I did not go, 
neither did I..wish Elsie to see those cold, sad rites, 
Helena had gone to Brighton, and Mrs, Rothsay was 
exceedingly anxious to meet her, ‘Tabitha had re- 
turned, so { was left in charge of the house again, 

“Though I shall be back in a week at the latest,” 
she said, ‘1 suppose, Miss Dandas, you have made 
no arrangements for the future?” 

“No,” I answered, slowly. 

She flushed aud looked a little awkward, then said, 
hurriedly: 

* Helena wishes me to shut up the house after she 
is married, as she is to go abroad immediately. So 
if you wish to see about a situatioa——” 

The lady made an abrupt pause. 

Of course I could expect nothing from Mrs, Rothsay 
after she ceased to need me, But for a day or two 
she had been less cordial, I thought. 

I devoted the ensuing week to little Elsie, making 
her some clothes, and listening to her childish prattle, 
Of her father she had no remembrance, 

Now and then in her simple way she told of being 
tired and hungry, and poor mamma sitting down to 
rest under the trees, 

She appeared to be a very sweet-tempered child, 


| with a clinging, sensitive nature. How terrible it 
would be to turn her out to the charity of a careless 
world! 

I had a fancy that Mrs. Rothsay had wronged 
the poor baby’s mother in money matters. What 
else could make her so anxious to have the child 
gone and forgotten ? 

I determined to keep watch and ward of her in 
some manner, 

Helena was as haughty as a queen on her retarn, 
She and her mother had decided to put the child into 
some charitable institution, and I soon found that 
they did not desire my longer stay. Already they 
seemed to hold a grudge against me. 

“T have secured a new situstion,” I returned, 
“and can leave at a day's notice. But I have a fa- 
vour to ask, Mrs. Rothsay.” 

“ What 2?” and she turued her eyes sharply upon 


me. 

“That you will give me Elsie. You do not care 
for her, and you feel that she is a blot’ on your fa- 
mily honour. I have learned to love her. I have 
no kin and bat few friends. I will promise to give 
her a good plain education, and to make her useful. 
Moreover, I will pledge myself not to apply to you 
for any assistance.” 

“Your proposal is very strange, Miss: Dundas,” 
and her eagle eye seemed to pierce me through. 
“What motive can you have for anything 80 ab- 
surd?” 

“A whim and a little love,” I replied. 

“T do not feel ablé'to do anything for her. Mr. 
Rothsay left very little, and you know I have only 
the income of this place, but I cannot consent to have 
you 60 burdened, for I take a friendly interest in 
you. 

“No matter, since I am willing to accept the con- 

uences.” 

think at heart both women were very much re- 
lievéd, though they strove to appéar indifferent. 
Helena drew up a paper which she requested me to 
sign—to the effect that the child should be known 
by the name of Elsie Rose, that I should never ap- 
ply to them for assistance, or disclose to the child 
the tie that had existed between them. On these 
conditions they would pay the sum of one hundred 
pounds, 

“TI donot want the money,” I answered, proudly, 
“ but I will observe the conditions faithfully.” 

A few days later I took Elsie and went to London. 
Helena merely touched the tips of my fingers, but 
Mrs. Rothsay, though she was profuse in her good 
wishes, seemed very uneasy, and never hinted that 
she would be glad to hear from me or see me again, 
Some mystery lay at the bottom of all this. 

I sought out an old friend, confided part of my 
story to her, and engaged apartments for myself aud 
Elsie. My friend had a large motherly heart and no 
children, so the little one was welcome, Then I sent 
a note to Mr. Buricson, stating where I might be 
found. 

He called on me about the middle of September. 
He and his partner would like to have me come and 
get acquainted with the business before the other 
clerk left. 1 consented to this readily and went. 

I liked Mr. Wiuters, the other partner, and felt 
very well satisfied. Now and then Mr. Ruricson 
dropped in for the last half-hour and chatted with 
me, but I had @ consciousness that Miss Heleua would 
not approve, 

One day I asked: 

“Does Miss Sydenham know that I am in your 
office ?” 

“Not from me,” he answered, in a grave, dry 
tone. “She does not seem fond of business de- 
tails.” 

What did it matter? They were to be marriedia 
November and go abroad immediately. 

Mr. Ruricson had some property affairs to settle in 
Sweden. Oue day he brought a bundle of papers to 
me to be arranged systematically. After I had gone 
through one or two I became deeply interested, and 
waited for him to come in uutil past my usual hour. 

Had I really fallen upon the clue to my mystery so 
soon ? 

He had to come for some money that Mr. Winters 
had drawn for him that day. 

“Ah, Miss Dundas,” he said, cheerfully, as he 
looked into my sauctum, “ you are too fuithful—you 
defraud yourself.” 

“I have waited, Mr. Ruricson,” I said, “in order 
to ask a few questions,” 

He came in and sat down. 

“ Was this Paul Orloff your brother?” I asked. 

“Yes; my mother was twice married. Paul was 
her darling, and a spoiled child. After her death no 
one had any influence over him. He married very 
unfortunately. Chance threw the whole story into 
my hands.” 

“If he had left children——” 





“He did not. If he had I should have no right 
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to.touch a penny of the fortune. I have been search- 
ing for his wife for the: past six. months, finding a 
clue here, missing it there. At last it came out oddly 
enough. Miss Dundas, [ wish you,had stayed longer 
at Oakdale, Paul's wife was Mrs, Rothsay’s step- 
daughter ; she seems to have been a peculiar, erratio 
sort of woman, and he had one of those impatient, 
sensitive, poetic temperaments; I, never could keep 
trace of him, and I think he did not like me very, well. 
But a few weeks ago this poor woman, came baek to 
Oakdale to die. Their children were dead already,” 

“ Are you glad or sorry, Mr. Ruricson?” Lasked, 
frightened afterwards at my temerity. 

He came and stood before me. - 


“Do | look like a man who would shirk a duty, - 


Miss Dundas, or stumble over a truth, or defraud a 
dead brother ?” 

“No, you do not,” I answered. : 

“J wonld take just as much pains for Paul's child 
or children,as for myself, You must, believe that.” 

What should Ido? My brain was.in achaos. Al- 
low Helena Sydenham toduxuriate in Blsie’s fortune? 
I saw the whole plot now. This was-why they were 
in,such a hurry to get rid of me. They had laid 
their plans nicely, . Whether Mr, Ruricson would be 
dfsgustéd-with his betrotlred after this evidence of 
her duplicity I never once thought, 

“Mr, Ruricson,” I said, ‘“*1 wish you would go to 
Oakdale and have an interview with’ Doctor Bowen. 
He can tell you some nmiore particulars about ..Mrs, 
Orloff’s dying moments.” 

“ How mysterious you are! Were you there your- 
self?” 

“T waa Mrs. Orloff died at my very feet. For 
tlie rést you must see Doctor Bowen.’ 

Tié sat a8 one stunned. j 

I was almost sorry that I had,pained him. Then 
I rose quickly, put on my cloak and hat, dnd avent out. 
I did not see him for two days, then be called on, me 
in the.evening. He was haggard, perplexed, and 
agitated to the Tiet degree. 

““ Miss Dundas,” he said; ‘I have’ been listening to 
@ Btrange story, and sounding depths of perfidy that 
I should not have dreamed of: It is like reading a 
horrible tule. TI loved an ideal that I thought, was 
Helena Sydenham, but I find her an untruthful, 
schemnitig woman. I havé no love, no ‘respect left. 
That she should want me to defraud my brother's 
child that she could have spent the wages of crime 
and dishonesty! Ah! 1 was fearfully angry. It is 
well that they‘do not suspect you, And now what has 
become of Paul’s child?” 

“She is upstairs asleep, a sweet little girl. I think 
you will not blame mé for wanting her to have her 
rights.” 

** T shall always thank you for keeping-me from @ 
crime. Through this [ have discovered that woman’s 
perfidy and selfishness. Good Heaven! what I have 
escaped.” 

I brought him the portrait and the certificates. 

“Some strange impulse must have led you to keep 
them,” he said. “ Mrs, Rothsay would have destroyed 
them without ascruple. Elsinore—it was our mother’s 
name. Poor Paul! why did you not have more faith 
in me ?”’ 

It was quite late when all our explanations were 
made. Mrs. Tracy took him to sée Elsinore asleep in 
her crib. If I had liked him before I honoured him now. 

He went to Sweden, claimed Elsie’s fortune, and 
was appointed her guardian. She would bé a great 
heiress when she attained her majority, But after 
his return he insisted that I should give-up my 
position and devote myself to Elsie, who was ex- 
travagantly fond of me, Then he prepared a beauti- 
ful honié for us. 

A year or so after he came himself. In that time 
I had learned to love him truly, and was proud and 
happy to become his wife, Elsie is‘the’ sweetest and 
dearest of children. I hope her poor mother can 
look down upon her happy child. 

Yesterday we were out driving, and passed Hélena 
Sydenham in the carriage‘of her sister Lottie, who 
had become Mrs. Ashley. She looked old and faded, 
and glared at me with vengeful eyes; Yet 1 felt 
sorry. The truth would have saved her, dnd given 
her a husband and love. Still it was not I who liad 
crowded her out. And I thought, too, of the poor old 
Mrs, Sydenham in her grave, Hor legacy’ seems a 
sacred trust to me. Mr. Ruricson iusists that I stall 
spend the interest on homeless little girls; and it is‘a 
pleasure for me to do so. 

Sometimes ‘we talk over the odd chain of events 
that brought us together. There seemed to bd’ a 
great providence in my going to Oakdale, And 
though we never fathomed all of Mrs, Rotlisay’s 
motives,’ we were couteut, since’ her’ attempt at 
deception had brought us together and given us 
unalloyed ‘happiness, A. M.D. 





_ THE police agents at Paris who arrested Margue- 
rite Dixblanc having refused to accept the reward af 


2501. offered by England, the authorities of Scotland 
Yard have sent each of them a present of a hand- 
some gold watch by Frodsham. 





FACETIA. 

Wuat most people clear by betting on horse races 
—their pockets. 

Tue cat isa svonderful, builder ; we have sear’ & 
cat run up a house in less than five minutes, 

Some one says that the lion and the lamb may Ife 
down together in this world, but when the‘lion gets 
up it will be hard work to find the lamb. 

Sarp'a.nice old‘lady'the other day to #’morning 
caller: “Pray make‘yourself at home; I’m at home 
myself, and wish you were too.” 

“MoLLy, my, darlin’, what.o’clock is it?—and 
where’s the puddin’??” “It’s eiglit,”’ (ate), said 
Molly. . “whe 

SoME. one, speaking;.of the; red. nose of an. in- 
temperate man, said, ‘it. was,a very expensive, paint- 
ing.” 





“Is your house a, warm, one, landlord?’ asked) a: 


gentleman, in, search ofa house! ‘ Itiought» to be,’’ 
was thereply. “ Dherpainter,gavedit two conts, ‘re- 
cently.” 


Ao FRAGMENT. 

Fashionable High: Cliurch: Lady:'.“Heigho! I: 
really believe—er—that if we trusted in miracles 
er—-we should have more .of them/’” 

[Scarborough, | Dec. 1871. 

INCONSISTENCY.—One of. the best definitions of 
inconsisténey: we have ever heard was froma’ Teuto- 
nie orator ata‘recont-town mécting near Leeds; who: 
said: “ It is vonderfal, shentlemen, how elastic seme: 
men are indere-brains!” «| aie 

svCorssy0L CALUMNY, 

Small ' Mite (stiddenty, and ‘without provoention, 
altuding'te Wer elder Sister): tio wiwhat Lizzie’s 
thinking about, grandnta!' Stie’s thinking“of' ‘cake’! 
She’s'always thinking: of-cake !”” Karty produced, 
and Small Mite has her share.|—Punch. 

“INDIRECT CLAIMS.” 

Uncle : ‘* What’s that, my dear ?” 

Affectionate’ Nieces ‘*Ouly a little’ scarf’ I am 
working for you, uncle, Only thik, if I'make it, it 
will cost you nothing.” 

N. B.—“ Uncle ” “don’t see it.””” 

A LITTLE BARGAIN, : 

Pet: “Mamma, I want to, make.a.leotle bargain 
with you.” 

Mamma: “ What is it, my dear?” 

Pet: “ If you will give me a paper of sugar-plums 
every, day I won’t tell anybody,you take your hair 
out of a drawer.” 

Art one of our churches on Sunday, while the organ 
was playing vociferously, a-good lady whispering to 
hier neighbour in the pew had to raise her voice quite, 
high in order to be heard. Suddenly the organ 
changed from loud to soit, whenithe lady, notitaking: 
note.of the. organ; was heard to, say, to her friend’: 
‘We fry ours in butter.” 

No?. To BE OUTDONE, 

Ati a juvenile party one little: fellow, rejoicing in 
the splendour of his clothes, sidled up to another: with 
the triamphant.remark : 

“ Yiou ain’t dressed as:well as:I am.” 

“ Well,” retorted the other, “I camick you any+ 
how.” 

“ SPRAIT: A’ DIFPIOULTY.”—(Ses dictionaries.) 

Landlord (showing his house to possible tenant) ': 
“ Every’ convenience, you see, sir! You enter the 
dining-room straight from the drawing-room !” 

Old Hickopper: “ Gsebackly'shol Butif you ca’n’ 
guar—guar’ntee h’ll: be able to enter/latt’r straigh’ 
from:form’r, won’ suit mel”—Flun. 

DOWN TO HIM, AND DOWN ON HIM! 

Stern Matron (inquiring after the character of ‘a 
servant): “Is she steady ?” 

Young Housekeeper : “* Well, she requires looking 
after!” 

S. M.: “ Oh, I look after. the’ servants !—TI see’ to 
everything—mauage everything! My word'is law 
to every one in my house—even down to my hus~ 
band ?’—Fun. 

Antemus WArpd’s SLow Tratn.—Artemus Ward 
was on a slow Oalifornia traii, and he went td ‘the 
conductor and suggésted that the cow-catclier was 
on the wrong end of the train; “for,” said he, “you 
will nevér overtake a cow,, you know, but if’you’d 
put it on the other’end it might be useful, for now 
there’s nothin’ dn éarth to hender a cow ftom walkin’ 
right in and bitin’ the folks!” 

WELLE OLagseD.—In an article headed “ The Agri- 
cultural Labour Question” we read, among other 
news of the “movement,” that “the Newmarket 





trainers have advanced the wages of their men from 





14s, to 16s.”’ This is the first time we ever saw New- 
market trainers figure as agricultural employers, and 
their mén as agricultural labourers: But the clagsi- 
fication may be defended. If our labourers pre serfs 
whiat are trainers’ labourers but, adscriptt ,glebe ? 
Isn’t their work altogether of the turf, , turfy?— 
Punch. . 5 
ECCLESIASTICAL INCONSISTENCY. |, 
A bishop sent round to, the churchwardéns in his 
diocese a circular of inquiries, among which was: 
“Does your offitiating ‘clergyman preach the 
Gospel, and is his. conversation and carriage con- 
sistent therewith ?” 
One of the churchwardeéns replied : 
“ He, preaches the Gospel, but does not kéep.a 
carriage,” 
ACCORDING TO CIRCUMSTANCES. . 


A gendemtis riding a very ordinary-lookfug horse, 
aske 


of a man whoni he met how far it was toa 
neighbouring town. ; 
The,man, looking at the animal under the ride: 
with a broad grin of contempt, replied : 


“W? tliat ere hoss, it’s just fo’teen miles; wi’ a, 


ood chunk of a horse, seven miles ; but if you just, 
had Jimmy’s horse, gosh’! you'd be there now!” 
PERSONAL | APPLICATION; caf 

A man sent, note to a.rich neighbour, with whom 
he was on friendly terms, to borrow a’ donkey for; 
few hours, , 

The worthy old.man was no soholar, and bhap- 
pened to have a. guest sitting with him at the time,, 
to whom he did not. wish to expose, his ignorance; 

Opening the;note and. pretending, to read it, he 
reflected a moment, and turned to, the servant. 

“Very good,” said he ; “ tell your master I'll, come 
myself, presently.” al 
THE ENGLISHMAN ABROAD; 

There is a story of an English tourist who entered 
a restaurant,.and by a fewiscraps of French. was able 
to order dinner. 

He, wished some: mushrooms—very. delicious: and 
large. Not. knowing the name, he demanded a sheet 
of paper and pencil and sketched one. 

The waiter understood, him in a, sevond), disap- 
peared for ten miuutes, and returned! with a splendid 
—umbrella. : ‘ 

Aw. UnpLeasantr. Resoinpmr.—“ Now; children? 
said a Sunday-school gentleman visitor, who had been 
talking to the scholars: about: ‘good’ people and 
“bad” people—* now, children, when I am walking 
in-theistreet Istop: to some persousil meet; and ‘[ 
don't speakito others ; and what's the reason?" Ho 
expected the. reply would! be; ‘ Beeause. some are: 
good'and others: bad,” but, to his: discomfiture, the 
general shout was, “ Because some are rich and others 
are.poor !” SLL 

A Lone Szrmon.—A lady’ took her son“of''some- 
five yearsto' church, After the minister had been 
preaching about balf‘an hour the littlé-fellow’ grew 
sleepy‘and began to nod. The’ motiter/ roused his: 
attention several times by pinching, but as - it 
seemed ‘a hopeless case she concluded to let him sleep 
undisturbed. After the-little fellow liad‘itis‘nap out: 
heawoke, and saw the minister still: holding: forth. 
He looked up in his mother’s face, and inrecently 
asked; ‘ Motheris it thie Sunday night)or is it next 
Sunday night?” 

Navout Stanps ror Noruine.—An Irish coun- 
sellor; having lost’‘his cause; which had been tried by 


‘three judges, one of whonr was esteemed’ a’ very able 


lawyer, though the other two were indifferent, some 
of the other'barristers‘ were’ merry om the occasion. 
“ Well, now,” sai@he, “ whocould help it when there 
are a hundred judges on the bench?” “A hun- 
dred?” said ‘a bystander; “there’ were but three.” 
“ By St. Patrick!’ replied‘ he; “there were one and 
tivo ciphers!” 

UNSUITABLE T'AILORISM.—A tailor, in Oheapside, 
exhibits’ in his shop-window a coat, whexeunto is 
affixed a ticket bearing the inscription of “ The Blue 
Prince of Wales.” What a very infélicitous. title! 
“The Black Prince of Wales” was an appellation 
grand if grim; the Blue Prince of Wales conveys 
au image simply grotesque. Edward the Black 
Prince was suitably so named frou the tint’ of his 
armour; but Albert Edwatd cannot in like manner 
be styled the Blue Prince on account of his, uniform, 
the colour of that’ which he usually wears: mvt be- 
ing blue but scarlet. If the Prince. of Wales were 
in fact accustomed to wear a blue coat, still, to call 
the coat by the name ofthe wearer, putting the con- 
tained for the containing, would be taking a per- 
soual liberty as well as a poetical licence, aud might 
be said to betray an extremely untailorlike idea of 
the fithéss of tlings.—Punch. ' 

Acts; Not PLays.—lIt is remarkable that in news- 
papers; even some of those which circulate amongst 
educated people, a case of murder, and; suicide. is 
ordinarily called a ‘‘ tragedy,” and, if it, qomprises 
several suicides or murders; is described 4g qu," Ap 
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Hing tragedy,” an “awful tragedy,’ ora“ tragedy 
e “my oon awful character.” As Englishmen, re- 
porters are invited to reform this error altogether. 
A.“ tragedy.” is an entertainment ; but, murders.and 
suicides cannot constitute any, except to the most ill- 
regulated mind. Moreover, a tragedy is a poetical 
work, whereas the reports of the above-named atro- 
cities published in the newspapers are essentially of 
a prosaic character, and. always written without any 
regard whatsoever to the rules of dramatic composi- 
tion, Murder and suicide are no more tragedy. than 
marriage is comedy; and. what would you have 
thought, my lord, if at the top of a column in‘ your 
paper once of a porns you had observed the head- 
ing of “Comedy in High Life,” and, on glancing 
your eye over the subjacent article, had found it to 
be an account of your lordship’s wedding?—Punch. 

ONB QUESTION TOO MANY: 

About-a generation bygone there ‘flourished‘s cer- 
tain Squire T——, whose stalwart sons now till the 
paternal acres, in whose honesty the community had 
great confidence, but who had an unfortunate failing 
—drink. He had been known to try cases,when: he 
would have been more appropriately in» bed.» ‘Upon 
one occasion an appeal was from a\ judgment 
rendered, as it. was alleged: when the wine wag in 
the wit was out.” Under- the brosd latitude taken 


that day,a full inquiry was gone into at the trial of the. 


appeal as to the question of sobriety of the justice, 
and there was. much contradictory 

directly contrary. At length-a very candid witness 
appeared, who testified with great apparent ciréum- 
spection—so great, indeed, that on the direct exawi- 
nation almost. nothing was elicited from him, Upon 
the cross-examination the lawyer conducting it made 


a very common mistake, and; being wa willing to“ let} | 


well enough alone,” kept: d: . away at the wit- 


ness until he-finally felt safein putting the leading || 


and dangerous question: 


“ Did you not look upon the justice, upon the trial 


of that case, as a perfectly sober man?” 


The witness hesitated, and the counsel pressed the. 


interrogatory still-closer. The witness finally emitted’ 
the following, with great difficulty, as though it had 
been drawn from him painfully: 

“ I should have thought so only: for-one thing.” 

“ Well,” said the cross-examiner,  what'is that ?” 

“T saw him fill up his inkstand with whisky, and 
take a snifter out of the ink bottle.” 

The cross-examination stopped at that poitit. 

“NOT A DRAP.” 

Not a hundred miles from-town there lived two 
very aged men who were both members.of the same 
church. One was generally known by the appellation 
of Unele Jackey, the other Daddy Zekie). 

Daddy Zekiel was very deaf; it was with great 
difficulty that any one could make him understand 
what was said to him. He. always took, his dram, 
and would sometimes take too much. For this the 
church ‘sent Uncle Jackey to see him, He found 
Daddy Zekiel in his chair-shop at. work, After the 


usual salutations Uncle Jackey commenced. his. 


arduous task as follows: 

“ Well, Brother Zekiel, the report has reached the 
church that you have been taking too much dram;” 

Daddy Z., pointing to a chair, said: 

“That is two shillings.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Uncle Jackey. 
“The church has heard‘that you have been taking 
too much dram !”’ 

Daddy Z., pointing.to another chair, agnin said: 

“That kind is worth three-and-sixpence, and is as 
good a chair as any man can make,” 

Uncle Jackey, alittle irritated, and speaking as 
loudly as possible, said: 

“We've heard that, you have drunk too much 
dram |” 

**Nvu, Brother Jackey,” replied Daddy Z;, in a tone 
that indicated his sorrow, “I haven't got a drap, or 
I would give you a dram now.” 

Uncle Jackey was completely nonplussed, and gave 
up the job in despair. 

“PECULIAR PEOPLE.” 

People who like the bagpipes. 

People who dislike oysters. 

People who at this period of our commercial pros- 
perity, when writing-paper costs. next to nothing, 
cross their letters. 4 

People wlio say leesure, interesting, inhospitable, 
and applikable. 

People who have no poor relations. 

People who dye their hair. 

People who always: know where the wind is, 

People who like getting up early in the morning. 

People who have more money than they know 
What to do with. 

People who possess a stock of old port. 

People who. have never been-abroad, 

People who give donations to. street-beggars and 
organ-grinders. 


testimony—the | | 
friends of the justice swearing one way, his enemies: 





People who send conseience-money to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 
People who take long walks before breakfast. 
People. who spend an income on flowers for the 
button-hole, 
People who light and leave off fires on fixed days. 
People who like paying income-tax. 
ae who go to hot, uncomfortable theatres, full 
of fees. 
People who buy early and costly asparagus—nine 
inehes of white stalk to. one of green head. 
People who have no sense of humour: 
People who give large parties in small rooms. 
People who lavish their money on the heathen 
abroad,.and leave the heathens at home to take care 
of themselves. 
People'who lavethe ice broken to enable them to 
bathe in the Serpentine in winter. 
People: who look fortvard to a,time. when. there 
will be no income-tax. 
People who keep all their old letters. 
People without prejudices, weaknesses, antipa 
thies, hobbies, crotchets, or favourite theories, 
Critics who are satisfied with the hanging of the 
Royal Academy. 
People who Lom nothing the matter with their di- 
gestion, and can eat anything. 
People who take snuff, 
People who hold their tongues. 
People who go on sending-contributions to Punch. 
—Punch. 
Steerer: 
“T CAN'T.” 
A HOMELY expression, and as old as the hills, 
Is this dangerous phrase, I can’t!” 
But if:you’d'surmount life's troublesome ills, 
Againstit your energies plant; 
It Lang to the panper—'tis right that it'should ; 
From his youth he has nurséd it with care ; 
Never saying, “I will,” or “I can,’’ as he could— 
Never having the spirit to dare! 
With trath in your heart, .and-a will of your own. 
Making ‘sure that you’re right in your aim, " 
There is little on earth that you can’t overcome, 
Even reaching the summit of Fame. 
Apart from such hope, what’bliss in the thought 
That you’ve tried to be true to yourself ; 
And the lessons thus learned are too heavily 


fraught .. -. 
With good to be purchased with pelf! W. K. 





GEMS. 


Men who brag of ancestors; and great descent 
show a great descent, indeed, from their ancestors. 

Lire is @ masquerade; there is scarcely any per- 
son or class ‘of persous who appear in their.true cha- 
racter. 

A DEVOUT man can never be called unfortunate. 
In the most, trying: circumstances he has withia- hig 
‘breast. a source of inexhaustible consolation. 

THE happiness of every: man depends more upon 
the state of his own mind than —_ any one external 
circumstance—nay, more than all external things put 
together, 

A, MAN with knowledge, but without energy, is a 
house furnished but not. inhabited; a man with 
energy, but no knowledge, a house dwelt im but-un- 
faruished, 

Hg who troubles himself more than he need grieves 
also more than is necessary, for the same weakness 
which makes him anticipate-his misery makes him 
enlarge it too. 

Every oue owes obedience to the laws, but a still 
higher. obligation isdue to morality; and if it so 
happen that both cannot be complied: with, it is bet- 
ter to do an illega)-act than an immoral one, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


How To Sorren WaATER.—The only way of re- 
moving the lime is by distillation, lime being the 
cause of the hardness of the water. 

Toorn Sroppine.—Equal parts of silver and tin, 
both pure, melted together, is the compound most 
used by dentists; when mixed, squeeze out the 
superfluous mercury through a bit of rag with some 
spitits of wiue to clean. Don’tuse zinc. 

Syrup or Corrzze.—This preparation is of great 
use to those who have long journeys to make, Take 
half a pound of the best ground coffee; put it into a 
saucepan containing three pints of water, and. boil 
it dewn to one pint. Cool.the, liquor, put it into 
another saucepan, well scoured, and boil it again. 
As.it boils add white sugar enough to giveit thecon- 
sistency of syrup. Takeit fromthe fire; and when 
it is.cold put it into a bottle, and seal. When 
travelling, if you wish for a cup of good coffee, you 
have only to put two teaspoonfuls of the syrup into 





an ordinary coffee«pot, and fill with boiling water. 
Add milk to taste, if you can get it. 








STATISTIOS. 


Exports oF SreeL.—There has been:a. gradual 
increase in the exports of unwrought steel of: late 
years. In 1869 the exports reac 38;560 tons} in 
1870 they increased to’ 34,962 tons; and last year 
there was a farther advance to 39,170"'tons. |‘ 
ae also closed favourably, the exportsof December 

aving reached 3,386 tons, against 2,343 tons in De- 
cember, 1870, and 2,508 tons in the eorresponding 
month of 1869, The demand for steel on account of 
the United States has increased almost.in as large a, 
proportion as th¢;demand for iron, the exports of 
unwrought steel to the States last.year having been 
21,157. tons, as com with 17,787. tous im 1870, 
and 16,676 tons in 1869. The value of the unwrought 
steel exported from the United Kingdom'in Decem- 
ber amounted to 104,157/., against '89,896/.. in Des. 
cember 1870, and 74,985/. in December 1869; and 
for the whole of 1871 to 1,199,107/. as compared with 
1,103,936%. in 1870 and'1,040;702. in 1869. Oo 








MISCELLANEOUS: 
| , THR Marquis.of Ripon hasbeen proclaimed, Grand, 
\Master of the Freemasons for the ensuing:year. . :0¢ 

NasmMyTH’s portrait of Burns:has been bequedthe 
to the National Gallery of Seotland by Colonel W. 
Burns. ; 

Ir has been decided that the Dublin Exhibition 
should be opened on the 5th,of June. Early ia the 
same. month the statue of the Prince Consort will be 
‘unveiled, i i 

Tux freehold of the Gock and Woolpack”’ taverb, 
‘Cornhill; London, was sold’ by auction revently, and 
realized the extraordinary price of 20,8000. Tt lias.a 
frontage of 18 ft..and a depth of 55ft.. 

_ANN ATKinson. died reeently at Whaplodg, in the 
Feng;,at the age of 101, She was thrice married, 
and leaves belind her 49: children, grandchitdrén 
and great-grandchildren. The eldest surviving ehnd 
is aged 74, : 

Tue Foresters;—The Ancient Order. of Fores- 
ters have increased their numbers by 19,581 during 
the past year, while the sum of 96,0002 has, been 
added to ‘the reserve fund‘ of Courts’ and ‘Districts. 
Taking into account the Juyenile Societies and the 
Seeond Degree (the Ancient Ordér of Shepherds), tlie 
miembers now number more'than half a million, hay- 
ing funds invested to the extent of 1,527,9891.. asa 
provision against sickness and death, 
| INSANITY IN FRANCB.--Historyteachesusthat when 
a nation -passes through great political ‘storms that 
period is always followed by an iucreased develop- 
went of insanity, which generally takea a suicidal 
form, The throes through: which France has lately 
passed have already materially increased the number 
of lanatios« in that country. The inmates of! the 
various asylums and’ maisons’de santé have more 
than doubled’ in the course of the last eighteen 
months, and the Morgue in Paris is barely large 
enough to contain the bodies which are daily found 
in'the Seine. Among the Communist prisoners: who 
are. now in durance at Brest, Cherbourg, Lorient, and 
elsewhere, the tendency to insanity is very marked, 
two per cent, having become detanged since their im- 
prisonment. The appointment of a medical commis~ 
sion: to inquire into and report upon this: question 
would be both wiseand humane. 

Curtovs CLam oF A Wipow.— The Master 
of the Rolls recently gave judgment in the case of 
Sir William Russell’s trustsin which the widow of 
the testator, although she Lad married again after his 
death, claimed the interest of his property; ander the 
following clause of his will :—I will and direct that 
Jane Biiza, my dearly beloved wife, in addition to 
the ‘settlement made upon her at the time of her 
marriage, shall receive the interest of all my property 
during the time she remains unmarried, with the ex- 
ception of the hereinafter-mentioned legavy, &c.; and 
iu the eventof her marrying again, then I will aud 
direct that after her marriage all interest of all my 
property exclusive of her marriage settlement, or so 
much as is necessary, shall be set apart for the main~ 
tenance and education of wy children.” The second 
husband of-the testator’s widow having died, it was 
urged on her behalf that, inasmuch as she had become 
“a widow ” and “ unmarried” she was entitled to the 
interest of the testator’s property. Lord Romilly, 
however, held that by marrying again after tire 
testator’s death she had forfeited the benefit of the 
clause. If her claim was we?l’ founded with regard 
to her becoming a widow alter her second marriage 
it would be equally good on her becoming a widow. 
after the third or fourth marriage. The event’which 
was to- deprive her of the aforesaid benefit—viz., her 
mani ying again after the testator’s death—had oc- 
curre 
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NOTICES 10. CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. C. and W. W.—You must give the ladies an oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion about your age. 

R. K. (Newark).—In such a case you should procure 

lessional advice. Through an inadvertence there was 
some omission in the paragraph quoted, 

T. C.—There was once a periodical called The Grocer, 
and we believe the publication is still in existence. Your 
best course is to obtain the assistance of an advertizing 
agent. 

Harorp the Guyver is in doubt as to the name of the 
lady who has responded to him; he prays that the fair 
ome upon whon his announcement an impression 
will be so indulgent as to write again. 

W. P.—We don't know. The safe plan is not to send 
the money until you receive the goods, and even then 
you should be aapehal as to the mode of remittance, Why 
mot make the purchase personally or by means of some 
trustworthy agent? 

Constant Susscriser.—If the attack is of a simple na- 
ture an ordinary chemist will, upon your application, 

rovide you with a suitable remedy. A surgeon should 
Be consulted whenever the malady assumes a formidable 
aspect. 

FP. H. T.—We are not aware of any distinct work on 
the composition of Bronzing Powders. Ure’s Diction- 

of Arts contains a good deal of information on the 
subicct, but as that book is expensive you may prefer to 
buy the powders ready prepared at the shop of an artists’ 
colourman, 

VioLet Jessiz.—Even if the tale contained any interest- 
ing incidents, and it does not, it is far too hastily and care- 
lessly written for the public gaze. Of the so-called poetry 
the same may be said. It seems thata long time must 
elapse ere your labours, if you continue to work, will pro- 
duce any acceptable fruit. 

E. W.8.—The governors of the Foundling Hospital, 
situated in Guildtord Street, London, meet every week 
to receive applications from the mothers of illegitimate 
children. The mother must appear in person before the 
governors. It should be remembered that only first-born 
children are eligible, 

E. W.—It will be better for you to apply to a surgeon 
or to the Cancer Hospital, Without calling in question 
the efficacy of the specific alluded to, it must be remem- 
bered that the constitutions of individuals vary. Hencethe 
proverb “ That which isone man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” 

E. B, 8.—Your best course is to follow the surgeon's 
advice. From his inspection of the malady he knowsthe 
proper treatment to be pursued. The specific might or 
might not be serviceable, but it must in its very nature be 
speculative on account of the difference of constitutions. 
By depending upon its ostentatious professions you may 
lose so much precious time tiat wien at length profes- 
sional aid is sought you may find you are too late. 

Emma M,—There are many pretentious specifics con- 
stantly advertized in the daily aud other newspapers 
which profess to produce the result you desire; we are 
afraid however that your wishés will remain ungratified, 
for Nature usually contrives to have her own way; and 
iu the instance referred to the resources of art are 
much restricted. 

W. J.C. (Belfast),—The fluency by which you seem to 
be characterized would perhaps attach something of the 
nature of sparkling wit to your productions if spoken ex- 
tempore. ‘They read however intolerably flat, and create 
an impression that they are taken from some old Nursery 
Rhymes, “The Morn is Fine” might answer some such 
purpose if two or three orthographical and grammatical 
errors, apparently intentionally made, were corrected, 

Lutvu.—Very likely the Admiralty has the particulars 
you inquire about. The office would however only fur- 
nish them to a person who could prove that he had some 
right to the information by reason of relationship or 
elberwiee, An application founded on mere curiosity 
would fail. You must also be accurate. ‘I'here is some 
confusion in your letter. ‘The East India Company has 
ceased to have any political power in India for nearly 
fourteen years. 

Sarau Anne C.—Your three first questions can only 
be answered by obtaining an interview with a dentist, a 
surgeon, aud a singing master respectively. As to the 
fourth query, judging from the measurement and other 
particulars forwarded, it must be admitted that your 
waist is not very slim, but then you can’t help it. In 
your fifth interrogation you are a great deal too self-con- 
demnatory. Throughout a tolerably long note you have 
made Only one mistake in the spelling. Spelling is 
leasned by committing to memory the letters of words 





given in spelling-books, by writing down ages from a 
book read to you by another person, and by an attentive 
oboareyiien of the formation of words whenever you 
read. 

A Mtvsurevay.—A Rear-Admiral carries his flag at the 
mizen-top-mast head and ranks with a mujoxgeneral in 
the army ; a Vice-Admiral carries his flag at tie fore-top- 
mast head and rauks with a lientenant-general in the 
army; an Admiral carries his at the main-top-gal- 
lant-mast head and ranks with a field-marshal in thearmy. 
‘The title of the highest naval officer is ** Admiral of the 
Fleet.” The ship in which he embarks is distinguished 
by the hoistin of the Union Jack at the main-top-gal- 

t-mast head, 

A. H. W.—1. Ladies usually perfume their note paper 
by piscing it in a satin sachet J pg wey for that purpose 
2. Eau-de-cologne applied to the skin exerts a cleansing 
power but will not alter the natural colour of the skin. 
3. There can be no impropriety in accepting the assis- 
tance of a stranger to alight from a railway carriage if you 
do not suffer the assistance to become a stepping-stone to 
acquaintanceship. 4. Should you be 80 ous as to 
condone the rudeness you are erititled to an explanation ; 
@ good opportunity to ask for it would be immediately you 
reach your own threshold, that is supposing the salute 
is repeated at the time deseribed. 5, The handwriting 
does nicely enough for letter-writing ; but it would per- 
haps be scarcely pronounced technically 


BRAVE, WISE, AND TBUE, 


Brave is he 
Who conquers and controls himself ; 
Unswayed by bilandishments of fashion, 
Unmoved by the appeals of passion, 
And the arguments of pelf, 
Brave is he! 


He is brave 
As any at the cannon’s throat 
Who dares to add to well-worn leather 
A stitch to hold his shoes together, 
Or wear a patch upon his coat. 
is brave! 


Wise is he 
Who has the wit and grace to shun 
The debt which brings a scourge to-morrow, 
The summons, aud the shame sorrow 
Of the humiliating dun! 
ise is he! 


He is wise 
And brave who, unashamed of toil, 
Earns the sweet bread he eats with labour, 
Aud never stoops to cheat his neighbour 
With the thin of shining foil. 
He is wise | 


True is he 
Who woos anu wins a maiden true, 
Without the plots of villians clever, 
For nothing can his love dissever 
While shines the sun or drops the dew, 
True is he 


-. He is true, 
Though hard his hand, his heart is soft, 
Love’s tender eyes can soon discover, 
A brave man is a constant lover, 
His vows are registered aloft. 
He is true! G. W. B. 


Eva L, A., twenty-three, 5ft. 5in., and fond of children. 
Respondent must be about twenty-five, fair, and havea 
little income, 

Ciara NEVILLE, seventeen, dark curly hair, dark com- 
plexion, brown eyes—in fact a perfect gipsy—would like 
vo marry a nice young gentleman in a good position, 

Rupert §. C., thirty-one, 6ft., handsome, and fond of 
children, Respondent must be about thirty, amiable, and 
industrious. 

Hanzagist S., twenty, medium height, pretty, and fond 
of music, would like to marry an industrious, educated 
young man. 

Jamus C., twenty-five, good looking, and in receipt of 
a good income, wishes to marry a dark young lady about 
twenty-three, 

Geonce B., twenty-two, 5ft. 6in., fair, good looking, and 
fond of singing. Kespoudeut must be dark, handsome, 
and about his own age. 

R. T. H. 8., twenty-six, dark complexion, and occupy- 
ing a good situation as clerk. Respondent must be fair, 
about twenty, and domesticated. 

Lucky Tom, thirty, well educated, fond of music, and 
good tempered. Kespondent must be not more than 
thirty, a blonde, and loving. 

J. H. M., twenty-two, 5it. 8in., dark, and a policeman. 
Respondent must be domesticated, about twenty, and 
economical, 

BR. Dysox, twenty-one, short, rather dark, and good 
looking, desires to marry a young lady about twenty, who 
must have mouey, 

Arnon R., twenty-three, tall, good looking, and fond 
of the drama. Respondent must be about twenty-one, 
handsome, and domesticated, 

Lortie G., nineteen, 5ft. 2in., accomplished, and loving. 
Respondent must be not over twenty-four, and havea little 
money, 

ZEPHANIAH, thirty, fair, tolerably good looking, and 8 
clerk, wants to marry a tall, dark, pretty, aud amiable 
young lady. 

Rurvus M., twenty-seven, medium height, moderately 
handsome, aud a good musician. Respondent must be 
about twenty-three, good looking, a good pianiste, and a 
blonde. 

Lroia A., twenty-nine, rather tall, handsome, fond of 
music and children, and of a lively disposition. Respon- 
dent must be not more than thirty, good tempered, and 
able to keep a wife comfortably. 

Nataay B. (Greasbro’), twenty-two, medium height, 
fair, considered good looking, very fond of music and 
Singing, in a good situation, and could keep a wife com. 





fortably, would like to correspond with a young lady with 
a view to marriage; she must be about nineteen, rather 
tall, handsome, very fond of children, and in receipt of a 
little money. 

Cranics, eighteen, tall, fair, handsome, and would like 
to live abroad. Respondent must not be old, and must 
be in a position ; an officer in the Army or Navy 
preferr 

Frep C., twenty-one, 5ft. 8in:, sober, loving, and fond 
of home—an poe Boe earning thirty shillings per week. 
fe rae must be loving, industrious, and fond of 

ome, 

Anyz N., twenty-nine, tall, brown hair and eyes, very 
—— looking, a tradesman’s daughter, loving disposition. 
; eeotens must be tall and dark; a mechanic pre- 

erred, 


J. B., twenty-five, good looking, medium height, fair, 
pce’ [Bey a good business, clearing 2001. a year. Re- 
spondent must be a young lady who is affectionate, and 
fond of business. 


Aticz T., twenty-five, short, a domestic servant, fair, 
blue e: can wash a shirt and cook well. Respondent 
must = about twenty-nine, steady, loving, fond of 
home, and a respectable mechanic, 

Joz R.8,, twenty-three, an officer in the Royal Navy, 
tall, fair, good looking, steady, and loving. Respondent 
— 4 from nineteen to twenty-nine, dark, loving, and 

ond oO} 

Evwarp B., twenty-one, tall, fair,and good looking, 
would like to marry a,young lady, fair complexion, good 
looking. with an amiable temper; he isin a good position, 
and able to keep a wife comfortably ; a Manchester lady 
preferred. 

Constancy, twenty, medium height, dark brown hair 
and eyes, of domesticated habits, and amiable temper. 

it must be from twenty-two to twenty-four 
years of 0a%, snnim the Navy,as “‘ Constancy” truly loves 
8 sailor, 

Lucy HL, nineteen, medium height, looking, v 
fond of music, well educated, ind ous, and amiable, 
would like to marry a handsome, dark young man about 
twenty-five, who is rather tall, fond of home, and a native 
of Yorkshire; a farmer's son preferred. 

Joun H., twenty-one, very tall, rather stout, dark hair, 
eyes, and whiskers, very good looking, and is in ch 

a first-rate public-house. Respondent Bama of 
about beh Be a goad figure, loving, and domesti- 
cated. “J H.” could also manage a butcher's shop, 
having learned that busin 


ess. 
Hager BR. and Watrer S. “ Harry B.,” twenty-one, 
5ft. 6in., fair, handsome, fond of home and music, can 
psy the piano, and has a good income and ctations, 
ete must be about twenty, rather tall, fair, very 
fond of home and children ; one with a small income pre- 
ferred, ‘* Walter 8,” twenty-three, medium height, 
dark, looking, fond of home and music, Respondent 
must be about eighteen, tall, a brunette, aud have a good 
taste for drawing and music. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Joviat Harker is responded to by—“ Ima G.,”” medium 
net ght, dark, of a loving disposition, and very fond of 
children. 

James Heyny by—“ La Belle,” whois all he wishes for ; 
has a little money and expectations. 

Lizz F. by—" A. P.,” twenty-six, a mechanic, fond of 
home and music. 

A.rrep 8, by—‘ Annie,” very loving, domesticated, 
and good looking, has a profusion of golden brown ring- 
lets, and is accustomed to the business. 

Heyer C. by—* A. M.,” a domestic servant, twenty- 
are, good tempered, and. affectionate, will make a good 
wite. 

Margaret by—“ Happy Willy,” twenty-two, 5ft. llin., 
jet black hair, eyes blue, loving, ® seaman in the Royal 
Navy, and an Irishman. 

ALBurt W, by—‘* Annie,” eighteen, tall, dark, loving, 
9 fond of music, would make a good wife to * Albert 


8. H. M. by—“E. J.,” a carpenter earning 26s. per 
week, has a dark complexion, is loving, and good tem- 


red, 

“en FineBar by—“ Merry Jessie,” twenty, a pleasant- 
looking girl, can wash a shirt or make herself useful at 
anything, 

Ansiz L, by—** Royal Truck,” twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., 
hair light, eyes brown, dark, loving, a seaman in the 
Royal N avy. 

Jenniz by—“*R. B. G.,” twenty-four, rather fair, 
or ote good looking, in a good business, and very 
steady. 

Fritz by—“ G. W.8.,” twenty-six, 5ft., rather dark 
complexion, is all he asks, and would make a good and 
kind mother to a bereaved little family; is a Wesleyan, 
and will have a little property. 

Nellie 8. wishes to have more complete particulars 
from “ John McK.” 
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